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SURVEY OF THE :WORLD 


Mr. Roosevelt on the Control of Corporate Wealth—Pactfication in Cuba 
-—Palma’s Early Plea for Ioterventioa—Lynch Law in the Sovth—.- 
The Conflict of Races in Hyngary—The Fragments of the Turkish 
Empire—New Zealand Labor Laws—British Labor and Politics, 
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‘Impressions of Musical America . . . . « VINCENT WINDY 


‘The Surrender of Yorktown (Poem) . - LEWIS W. SMITH 


’ A Litany of Atlanta .... . W. E. BURGHARDT DU BOIS | 


The Orchard in October. . . « + + +. + - EB. P, POWELL” 
The Kronstadt Fiasco. . . : + + KELLOGG DURLAND © 
Westminster Waiting for the Session - « JUSTIN McCARTRY 
Joseph (Poem) ... . - SARAH JEANNETTE BURKE 
A Medical.Specialty for Winies + «+ + HENRY-T. FINCK 
The Future of Liberia... . . SIR HARRY H. JOHNSTON 
The Trial by Existence (Poem) . . . . « ROBERT FROST 
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EDITORIALS BOOK. REVIEWS 
Degrading the Judictary Robert Chambets’s The Fighting 
Mr. Rockefeller’s Protest Chance 
Cuba and President Palma Eatly Western Travels 
Parental Advice Professor Hermann’s Book on 
Abbe Klein’s Complaiat Theology 
Homicide as an Amusement The Legendary Diaz 
Milk aad Alcohol in Medicine The Tides of Barnegat 
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Free from Alcohol 








alterative. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


NON-ALCOHOLIC 


Since May, 1906, Ayers Sarsaparilla has been en- 
tirely free from alcohol. 
health, weak, pale, nervous, ask your doctor 
about ‘taking this non-alcoholic tonic and 


f you are in poor 





If he has a better medicine, take his. Get tlie 
best, always. This is our advice. 


The new kind contains no alcohol 





We have no secrets to hide! We publish the 


formulas of all our medicines. 
J. C. AYER CO., Manufacturing Chemists, Lowell, Mass. 








TELESCOPE 


MPROVEMENTS 
As Supplied to Many High Schools 
throughout the Country. 


TELESCOPES 


For ASTRONOMICAL and TERRESTRIAL USE. 
From the smallest pocket size to the largest 
Equatorial. Catalogues on application. 








Established 1860 
150 Varieties 





ESTERBROOK'S 
Steel Pens 


Sold Everywhere 
The Best Pens Made 
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The Latest Macmillan Books 





NOTABLE BIOGRAPHICAL BOOKS ~- 


Personal Reminiscences of Henry Irving. By Bram Stoker 
No book of the year attracts or deserves the attention that this does. the one man most 
closely associated with the great actor, and so et aie in d person touches that to the 
general reader it must prove one of the most. fascinating memoirs ’ published. 


In two demy 8vo volumes, with portraits and illustrations, 
To be published on the first ons of Sir Henry 7 loving dee death, October 13. 


Mr. Frederic Harrison’s Memories and Thoughts. 
“— full of the strong personal charm of its author’s relations with many of his ings contemporaries. 


th, crown 8vo, $2.00 net. 
BOOKS OF TRAVEL : 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s Tarry at Home Travelis.. 


Informal observations in places which every American wishés to, know few really see, and to which 
hardly another man could bring such store of personaland historic tion. 
With nearly 200 illustrations from prints, portraits and curious relics. $2.50 net, by mail, $2.70. 


Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson’s Persia Past and Present. 
Presents with fresh and curious illustrations the record of a long caravan journey, and important re- 


sults of his research into the history of Persia and present conditions of life there. 
With over 200 dlustrations, $4.00 net, by mail, $4.20 


HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, ETC. 
Dr. Henry C. Lea’s History of the Inquisition in Spain. Second Volume. 


Of deep-reaching interest because of the dramatic history of its subject and its effects upon the history 
of Spain and of the world. To be complete in four volumes, each $2.50 net. 


. Burt Estes Howard’s The German Empire. 


The only volume which gives an adequate, comprehensive account ofthe Empire as it now is, with its 
social, political and economic teridencies. Cloth, tamo, $2.00 net, by mail, $2.15 


Professor Schofield’s English Literature. 


From tHe Norman-Conguest to Caaucer. By Wittiam Henry Scuortetp, Pu.D., Professor of Comp: 
tive Literature, Harvard University. ‘Cloth, crown 8vo. Just rea iy. 


Dr. Barstow’s The Modern Pulpit. 


By Lewis O. Barstow, Professor of Practical Theology in Yale University, author of ‘Representative 
odern Preachers.” Cloth, t2mo, $1.50 net, by mail, $1.62 





NEW NOVELS 


F. Marion Crawford’s A Lady of Rome. 
B the author of “The Heart of Rome,” the 





NEW JUVENILES 


Miss Beulah Marie Dix’s Merrylips. 


A lively story of the times when, King Charles 
aracinesca” Series, etc. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 and the Roundheads went to war. a every little 


girl who has ever wished to be a 
M. Pierre Loti’s Disenchanted. 


eg ‘Cloth, $1.50 
“Has irresistible attraction . . . The Odyssey for Boys and Girls. 
ing, full of color.”—St. Paul — 


loth, “ae, $1.50 Adapted by the Rev. A. J. Church, author of the 


most popular of modern renderings of these old 
Jack London’s White Fang. unequalled stories. 

Crisp and strong, in the atmosphere of his great- 
est success, Wild.” we 


Seeremt, allur- 


With 12 illustrations in color. Cloth, $1.50 
“The Call of the 


E. Nesbit’s The Railway Children. 
Illustrated in color. Cloth, t2mo, $1.50 


Is more like “The Would-be-Goods” than any- 
thing she has written since, 


Winston Churchill’s Coniston. Tiustrated. Cloth, $1.50 
Is now in its z2ooth thousand. 
Sa nos Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 Charles J. sg eae Sa 

Owen Wister’s Lady Baltimore. © Wonder Children. 


“It would be hard to find another bak of such 
rare charm for the little folk 
Charmingly illustrated. Cloth, $1. 50. ie Oct. 24. 





Ie now in its 1ooth thousand. 
ef Ilustrated. Cloth, $1.50 











64-66 5th Ave. 


Published _ 
by New. York, ~ 
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As it appears when ready 
to play by music-roll. The Metrostyle 
enables even the novice to play with ex- 
pression and taste. 


“THE PIANO ANYONE CAN PLAY” 


WEBER PIANOLA PIANO 


Combining in a Single Instrument an Upright Piano 
ofthe Mighest Grade and the Metrostyle Pianola 


HIS is the piano. that has created a 
greater sensation than any musical 
instrument ever offered to the public, 
Not only in this country but abroad people 
are exchang:ng their old-style pianos for this 
remarkable advance in piano-construction. 
Emperor William was.a recent purchaser, 
and the new Queen of Spain received one as 
a wedding present from Sir-Thomas Lipton, 
To obtain enjoyment from the old-style 
piano, it was necessary that you or some 
member of your family should be a musician. 
The Pianola Piano you can play without any 


The Aeolian C 





y, Aeolian Hall 


knowledge of music whatever. Everything 
in piano literature is at your command, from 
the latest song or two-step to the most bril- 
liant show-piece with which a Paderewski or 
Rosenthal dazzles 
his audience. 


We want to send 
(free of cost) an in- 
teresting book 
about this instru- 
ment to every per- 
son who loves mu- 
sic, and. would like 
to have more good 
music in the home. 
Ask for Pianola 
Piano Catalog 13. 





The same piano as it 


362 Fifth Avenue, New York when ready to play by = 
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The: National 47-49 a 


Coriservatory § West 25th 
of Music of Street, 


America. New York. 
WASSILI SAFONOFF, Director. 


The President and founder of the National. Con- - 
servatory (which was chartered in 1891 by. special 
act of Congress); Mrs. Jeannette M. Thurber,.“has - 
been so fortunate as to secure a werthy successor 
of the eminent composer, Dr. Dvorak, in its direc- ~ 
torship—WASSILI SAFONOFF, fot more than a 
decadé Director of the Moscow Conservatory and 
recently engaged as the sole conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra. Mr. Safonoff will 
teach at ‘the National Conservatory advanced classes 
in the interpretation of pianoforte compositions. He 
will conduct the Conservatory Orchestra (a feeder of 
the leading American orchestras), and he will have 
a class for conductors—the only one of its kind. 
Besides Mr. Safonoff, the artistic faculty includes 
Adele Margulies, Leopold Lichtenberg, Eugene Du- 
friche, Leo Schulz, Henry T. Finck, Max Spicker, 
Chas. Heinroth and nearly fifty other well-known 
teachers of singing and playing in New York. In- 
struction is given’in all branches of the art: Opera, - 
oratorio, concert, voice, organ, piano, violin, and all 
orchestral instruments; also theory, harmony, com- 
position ‘and history of music. 
ADMISSION DAILY. 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


The leading Musical College of America. Pupils received 
at any time. Oollege residences for out-of-town students. 

A series of concerts and lecture {tals by leading musical 

artists of the world free to students. Nordica, Rosenthal, 

and Ysaye are among those engaged for the year. 18 free 

scholarships. Washington is an ideal city in which to 
live and study. For catalogue and information, address 
SYDNEY LLOYD WRIGHTSON, President, 


1220 F Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


NEW JERSEY MILITARY ACADEMY 


Equal to the best in all nqunoets, as catalogue-will show, 
yet only $400 per year. Col. C. J. —_—s Le eae ae 
ublished 


SONG=-P OEMS saauts, wae 


ans on f uw 
Popular Music Publishing Co., 939 Enterprise Bldg. Chi joage 


of FAMOUS PERSONS 
Bought and Sold 
Walter 8. Benjamin, 1 W. 34th Street, New York 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS 


180 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENCE W.. BOWEN, - Sgn - Publisher. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at => — P. graye Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Ma 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: PAYASLE ‘I ADVANCE 
Ba Year, $2.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents. 
ngle. Copies over six months old, twenty-five cents. 
Postage. to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 
Order for the change of an address should be received 
One week before change is to take effect; the old as wel) 
> she new address ¥ og be given 
a te a. stamped of thetr om ripts, if not 
e ver, t 
fer howe gp BS t cate, wold ourselves — e 


Address Sec’y only. 
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‘THis is Ridolfo of the Baglioni, 
like the angel ‘of darkness in 
sinister beauty and lack of soul. 
Mr. Egerton R. Williams, Jr., has 
written a wonderful romance of 
the redemption through love 
of this ruthless war-lord. The 
scenes are laid in Fifteenth Cen- 
tury Italy; and this novel will have 
few equals in power, interest, 
and literary distinction. 


RIDOLFO 


The Coming of the Dawn 








Four illustrations in color by 
J. C. Leyendecker. $1.50 





A.C. McCLURG & CO., PUBLISHERS 





CENTS For 13 Weeks 
Trial Subscription to 


In this illustrated national hows all the 
ly im; news of the w is stated ci 
seaden-e oreo werlety of gover s features bein 


for the home. 
year ; take os at ae ridieala costing Try week: 
Meise. PATHFINDER Wak DO cH 0 8 wea 


ma ly, > tote 
cisely for bus: ded. it is 


sincere, relia! 
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Difficulties of the Subscription 
Department. 


THE subscription department of a maga- 
zine, unlike the editorial and advertising de- 
partments, is seldom brought to the atten- 
tion of the reader, except when he receives 
a notice of the expiration of his subscrip- 
tion. Following our plan of: telling our 
readers a little about ourselves in this page, 


we shall explain some of the difficulties to. 


be encountered in this department of THE 
INDEPENDENT. The most frequent form of 
correspondence is the request from a sub- 
scriber for a change of address, which dur- 
ing the spring and fall involves a large 
amount of extra labor in the handling of the 
mails. If all the requests. were correctly 
made out the work would be simple enough, 
but unfortunately three-quarters of the or- 
ders have to be looked up and some 
omission supplied. _The most frequent 
omission is the failure to give the old ad- 
dress, which makes it impossible to find the 
subscriber’s name, for our subscribers are 
listed by post office address and not alpha- 
betically by their own names. This neces- 
sitates our sending a blank to be filled out. 
Another common occurrence which makes 
trouble is the unsigned postal. This is 
sometimes a difficulty that can be overcome. 
For instance, last week we received the fol- 
lowing note: 


Arkansas City, Kans—Please change my ad- 
dress to Hammond, Minn. (No signature.) 


In this case we wrote to the postmaster at 
Arkansas City, found that a certain sub- 
scriber’s papers, that had been called for 
regularly, were unclaimed, and changed this 
address to Hammond, Minn. Another re- 
cent request for a change gave a chance for 
a little Sherlock Holmes work: 


Please change my address from Dark Harbor, . 


Me., to Lowell, Mass. (Unsigned.) 


This hitch was adjusted within a very 
few minutes. The list of our present sub- 
scribers in Dark, Harbor was compared with 
the list in Lowell last winter, and a com- 
mon denominator discovered. This address 
was changed without further hesitation, 


Another form of postal is the one correctly 
addressed to us on one side, but with the 
reverse blank. ~These are filed away to 
await an irate letter a month later. Not 
long ago we received a catd postmarked 
Boston, with nothing written on the back. 
A month later the following letter arrived: 


Four week’s ago I asked you to change my ad- 
dress from Boston-to Houston, Texas, which has 
not been done. If you cannot be mofe attentive 
to my requests I shall discontinue my subscrip- 
tion. ; 


The address was changed, without any 
explanation on our part. An incident oc- 
curred last winter worth relating. A lady 
wrote to us complaining that she had sent 
us a dollar for a six months’ subscription 
and had never heard from us. A careful 
inquiry revealed that she had pinned our 
address on a dollar bill and dropped it in 
a post box. A search thru our files re- 
vealed a tag addressed to us with two pin 
holes thru it and postmarked from the 
source of trouble. We agreed to divide the 
loss and send the magazine a full year for 
another dollar, which was done. In this file 
where the tag was found we keep all the 
coin cards received without the name being 
filled in. There are about four hundred of 
these. In case they are postmarked from a 
small town we can sometimes identify them 
by writing to the postmaster, but when 
sent from a large city there is little chance 
of discovering the remitter. Routine trou- 
bles, such as unsigned ‘checks, uncurrent 
money and unusable postage stamps are too 
common to be enlarged on. Here is a letter 
with some individuality which arrived a 
few weeks ago: 


Please quote me the price of a life subscription 
to THE INDEPENDENT. I want to subscribe. 
Lucy Morse. 


This tantalizing letter was postmarked 
Station H, New York City, but there was 
no other hint at an address. In a vain en- 
deavor a délicately worded letter was sent 
to her at Station H, only to be returned a 
few weeks later, and Lucy is probably 
wondering at our lack of interest in the 
length of her life. o 
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Woulda’t You Like to Add from Two to Five 
Inches to Your Height? 


Jo be a “good height to dance with”! To be “tall 
enou’h to see in a crowd’? To improve the symme- 
try of your figure and add to your general appear- 
ance! !t is entirely possible for you to increase your 
height and accomp'ish these other advantages in 
your own home without taking any internal treat 
ment, without drugs, without operation, without 
pain or injury to yourself, without putting yourself 
to any inconvenience. 


FREE TO ANY SHORT PERSON 
In order thaf any one can learn how to get increased 
height, we have prepared an interesting book for 
free distribution, explaining why some people are 
short and others tall, and telling. how short people 
can add from two to five inches to their hei cht, _ 
get all the advantages that good height carri 
with it. All you have to do is to write for this book, 
stating your height, your weight, your ave, your sex, 
and we wil! send you full particu about the se- 
crets of getting increased heizht and good figure. ‘ 
Address at once 


The Cartilage Co., 383 8, Unity Bidg., Rochester, W. Y, 








OUT CHARACTER 40 Ee rey madd IN YOUR 
Begin now to poe die ni 


Friendship Calendar 


FOR 1907 

Begin now to compile . 
it for Christmas. Have 
friends of recipient-to-be 
each use a leaf or two 
of calendar for a mes- 
—_ of some sort — 

or quoted form 

— Thought ‘or Seere 
a 


* pportunity for end- 
wm less variety. A _charac- 
— word of advice, 
“clipping,” a “Kodak” 

a a pen gleteirts etc. 
Do it yoursell i! a get 
the oes to 
Most. peor 


Regular Edition: 
Handsomely _ illuminated 


on $1.00. 

Edition de Luxe: Gen- 
uine Leather Back (theprevailing Red or Alice 
— leaves of finest Bond paper, capitals illum. 

inated in two colors. Gold-plated fasteners. Easel 
beck for use on desk. At your Log 98 s or mailed 
direct postpaid on receipt of price $5.00. 
FRIENDSHIP CALENDAR CO. (Inc.) 


25 Cedar St. New Britain, Conn. 











Why Not Get The Best? 
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The Largest and 
Best Eauipred 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY. 


Outlery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, Chins and-G 
bee dnl enieeaantionedeins sake 


EDDY <ktnGanaToRS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Oentury. 
THE “PREMIER” 
Glass-Lined ee | = pa of cleanliness 


siaclidcantienine namanntnlanthinimaieiis 


130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and 
135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK. 














Dr SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 
BINDERS frotruvenr will ‘be furnished 


by us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
The Independent, 


130 Fulton Street, New York. 














THE CELEBRATED 


FR. BECK & CO. 
WALL PAPERS 


are the best and have stood the test 
for 46 years. Ask your decorator 
to show our samples. They cost no 


SOLE MAKERS OF 


Lincrusta-Walton 


that permanent wall covering ; many 
new designs and colors; . . . . 


7th Ave. and 29th Street, - 
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Lace Table Linens 
At “The Linen Store.” 


Lace Table Linens come to us, as do other fine 
Reyisered Trade-ark, linens, from many sources, but to-day we invite special 
attention to those which come direct from Venice, 

Milan and Florence. | 

One does not wonder that people who live in such an atmos- 
phere of art and with whom such names as Michel Angelo, 
Raphael, Leonardo Da Vinci, Titian and many others are household 
words should thémselves be able to conceive and produce designs of 
more than ordinary grace and beauty. 

Such truly are the designs in the Italian Lace, Tea-Cloths, 
Luncheon and Dinner Cloths, Table Scarfs, etc., which we are now 
showing. A prominent feature in all of these is the Filet Lace with 
mythological figures in great variety. 

MAIL ORDERS HAVE OUR PROMPT ATTENTION 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 
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“Magnifieent...a marvel... 
players of moderate abil- 
ity will create much ad- 


miration in its use.” 


The opinion of Dr.’ Franz Liszt, 
the veteran Composer, on the 


LISZT 
ORGAN 


Such an opinion is not to be purchased 
or governed by some one’s else say-so. 
By supreme excellence only can it be 
obtained.... The LISZT Model, of the 
Mason & Hamlin Organs, differs ma- 
terially from others of its class, being so 
constituted as to not only produce a 
richer quality of.tone, but large increased 
power.... Send for special Liszt Organ 
catalogue—it is invaluable to an intend- 
ing purchaser. 


Hlason® Hamlin Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 











BAN KI NG 


MALL 
AT 4% 


INTEREST 


THE BUILDING OWNED AND OCCUPIED ESTABLISHED 
BY THE BARK 1sé6e 


SAFE BANKING 


Every precaution is taken by this bank in in- 
vesting its funds. Loans must be secured by col- 
lateral or real estate securities, and all applica- 
tions for loans must be passed on by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and reported to the Board v1 
Directors. The loans are then carefully examined 
by the Auditing Department of the bank, so that 
under these conditions there is no chance for an 
improperly secured loan being made. Booklet No. 
7 mailed on request. 

ASSETS OVER 


FORTY-TWO MILLION DOLLARS 


od 9 4-9) 





SAVINGS & TRUSTCO:) 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. The City of Banks | 
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Survey of the World 


To Curb Wealth = “ rie ores - 
‘by Federal Power ies: Fin acedibe 

the dedication of 
Pennsylvania’s Capitol, on the 4th inst., 
President Roosevelt reviewed the history 
of the State, saying that in each great 
crisis of our national history her weight 
had been cast unhesitatingly upon the 
right side and had been irresistible. 
Study of the great deeds of the past, he 
continued, should incite us to grapple 
effectively with the problems of the 
present and with those new evils for 
which new remedies must be devised. 
For some of these an increase of the 
power.of the Federal Government was 
needed. “If we fail io increase it, we 
leave ourselves at the mercy of the in- 
genious legal advisers of the holders of 
vast corporate wealth.” He described 
at some length the devices of “these 
astute lawyers,” who would make the 
Constitution “merely the shield of incom- 
petence and the excuse for governmental 
paralysis.” Speaking of the field in 
which the States should work for a bet- 
terment of present conditions, he warmly 
commended the reform acts of the recent 
Legislature of Pennsylvania, and earnest- 
ly urged the enactment of a law relating 
to child labor. Turning to the subject 
of great corporations, he asserted that a 
narrow construction of the powers of the 
National Government was now “the chief 
bulwark of those great. moneyed interests 
which oppose and dread any attempt to 
place them under efficient governmental 
control.” There were legislative acts 
and judicial decisions of the past which 
now “put us at a great disadvantage in 
the battle for industrial order as against 
the present industrial chaos.” ‘A narrow 
interpretation of the Constitution now 
would make us “impotent to deal with any 
abuses which may be committed by the 
men who have accumulated the enor- 


mous fortunes of today.” We should ab- 
hor any effort to excite hostility to men 
of wealth as such, and we should en- 
courage thrift and business energy: 

“But it is our clear duty to see, in the in- 
terest of the people, that there is adequate 
supervision and control over the business 
use of the swollen fortunes of today, and also 
wisely to determine the conditions upon 
which these fortunes are to be transmitted 
and the percentage that they shall pay to the 
Government whose protecting arm alone en- 
ables them to exist, Only the Nation can 
do this work. To relegate it to the States 
is a farce, and is simply another way of say- 
ing it shall not be done at all.” 

“Under a wise and farseeing interpretation 
of the interstate commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution, I maintain that the .National Gov- 
ernment should have complete power to deal 
with all this wealth which’ in any way goes 
into the commerce between the States—and 
practically all of it that is employed in the 
great corporations does thus go in.” 


National lawmakers should scrupulously 
avoid any demagogic legislation about 
the business use of this wealth: 


“But, on the other hand, it shall and must 

ultimately be understood that the United 
States Government, on behalf of the people 
of the United States, has and is to exercise 
the power of supervision and control over 
the business use of this wealth—in the first 
place, over all the work of the common car- 
riers of the Nation, and in the next place 
over the work of all the great corporations 
which directly or indirectly do any interstate 
business whatever—and this includes almost 
all of the great corporations.” 
The advocacy of policies that have either 
now become law or are in a fair way of 
becoming law had been denounced by 
great financiers as incitement to anarchy 
or as an apology for Socialism, but in 
reality these pclicies were the antidotes 
to both Socialism and anarchy : 

“To exercise a constantly increasing and 
constantly more efficient supervision and con- 
trol over the great common carriers of the 
country prevents all necessity for seriously 
considering such a project as the Government 
ownership of railroads—a policy which would 
be evil in its results from every standpoint. 
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“A similar extension of the national power 
to oversee and secure correct behavior in the 
management of all great corporations engaged 
in interstate business will in similar fashion 
render far more stable the present system by 
doing away with those grave abuses which 
are not only evil in themselves, but are also 
evil because they furnish an excuse for agi- 
tators to inflame well-meaning people against 
all forms of property, and to commit the 
country to schemes of wild, would-be remedy 
which would work infinitely more harm than 
the disease itself. 

“The Government ought not to conduct the 
business of the country; but it ought to reg- 
ulate it so that it shall be conducted in the 
interest of the public.” 

Justification of the Government’s recent 
course was found in the condemnation of 
it with almost equal rancor by the reac- 
tionary and by the wild apostle of unrest 
. —by the former because it deprived him 
of power which he had misused to the 
public hurt; by the latter because by 
remedying abuses it took from him the 
fulcrum of real grievance, which alone 
makes the lever of irrational agitation 
formidable. “We shall not halt; we shall 
steadily follow the path we have marked 
out.” The civilization to be developed 
from the new conditions of vast indus- 
trial growth “must not be, it shall not be, 
the civilization of a mere plutocracy, a 
banking-house, Wall - Street - syndicate 
civilization; nor yet can there be sub- 


mission to class hatred, to rancor, brutal- - 


ity and mob violence—for that would 
mean the end of all civilization.” 
s 

It is reported that a treaty 
between Colombia and the 
United States, and another 
between Colombia and Panama, will 
soon be negotiated at Washington, and 
that thereby the controversies due to 
Colombia’s loss of Panama in 1903 will 
be ended.—Our Government has 
arranged with Great Britain a modus 
vivendi relating to the rights of Amer- 
ican fishermen in Newfoundland waters, 
but only for the coming season. ‘As the 
London Government acted without 
Newfoundland’s consent (which was 
withheld), the Newfoundland press bit- 
terly complains, asserting that the col- 
ony’s interests have been sacrificed. 


Washington 
Notes 





President Roosevelt has decided to 
withdraw from entry all the coal lands 
in the public domain that have not been 
taken up, and to ask Congress for legis- 


_old and almost worthless. 


of the new officers. 
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lation concerning them.—lIt has been 
decided that the Panama Canal shall be 
built by contract, and bids will soon be 
invited. Frank L. Emmett, formerly 
an employee of the Shelby Steel Tube 
Company (a part of the Steel Corpora- 
tion), informs the Government in a 
sworn statement that by direction of his 
superior officers he procured the accept- 
ance, by the Government, of thousands 
of boiler tubes which had not been tested 
or which had been rejected as defective. 
These are now in use in several battle- 
ships. He obtained the Government 
stamp by breaking open the inspector’s 
desk, he says, and he also broke. the 
seals on cars in order that defective 
tubes might be placed in them. It is to 
save American sailors, he asserts, that 
he now makes this confession. 


a 


The Situation = the end of last week a 
in Cube arge majority of the 
Cuban insurgents had 

given up their arms and returned to 
their. homes. The guns surrendered are 
There was no 
friction, except in the cases of a few 
groups that insisted upon the simulta- 
neous disarming of the Government’s 
volunteers. It was expected: that the 
work would be completed peacefully 
thruout the island. In Washington it 
was made plain that our Government’s 
purpose was to give the Cuban people 
another opportunity to prove their abil- 
ity to govern themselves in an orderly 
manner. The United States, it was an- 
nounced, might act as guardian for per- 
haps a year. The new elections will take 
place in June, probably, and our troops 
are to be withdrawn after the installation 
In the meantime, 
with the help of an American Comimis- 
sion, there will be prepared and enacted 
new laws for general and municipal 
elections, for the civil service and for 
the judiciary. It is intended that the 
courts shall be made as far as possible 
independent of the executive branch of 
the Government. They have been more 
or less subservient to it. The Governor 
will be Judge Charles E. Magoon, re- 
cently Governor of the Canal Zone, who 
is familiar with the laws of Cuba, and 
(being then in the War Department) 
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was largely responsible for the decision 
of legal questions affecting our relations 
with Cuba during the period of Amer- 
ican occupation. At first Governor 
Winthrop was selected, but the Presi- 
dent afterward decided that he ought 
not to be taken from Porto Rico. Gov- 
ernor Magoon will be an officer under 
the Cuban Constitution (that part of it 
which is identical with the Platt Amend- 
ment), but his power, both civil and mil- 
itary, will practically be absolute. Brig- 
adier-General J. Franklin Bell accom- 
panies him to Cuba, altho it is said that 
General Funston will command the 
troops. It is thought that not many of 
these will be needed. Fourteen hun- 
dred marines and 850 soldiers have been 
landed. Ex-President Palma has gone 
to Matanzas, on his way to his old home 
at Bayamo. Minister Quesada has with- 
drawn: his resignation at the earnest re- 
quest of Secretary Root, who said to 
him: “With hopeful courage and deter- 
mination on the part of Cuba’s real 
friends, all of this wretched business 
will soon be over.” It is reported that 
the property-holding interests generally 
desire intervention to be permanent and 
will urge that the Cuban people be asked 
to say at the polls whether they prefer 
independence, annexation or an Amer- 
ican protectorate. These interests hold, 
it is said, that the people are incapable 
of governing themselves properly and 
peacefully for more than a short time. 
This is the opinion of Senators Bev- 
eridge and Hemenway, of Indiana, as 
expressed last week in public speeches. 
A few cases of yellow fever in Havana 
have caused earnest efforts to be made, 
under the direction of Secretary Taft, 
for preventing an epidemic. Owing to 
the publication of Palma’s appeals to 
Washington, as far back as September 
8th, for help and intervention, he is now 
denounced by many prominent men of 
his party. 

& 

Correspondence pub- 
lished on the 4th by 
Secretary Root shows 


Palma’s Early Plea 
for Intervention 


that as early as September 8th President 
Palma asked for intervention, and that it 
was on September 13th that he, with the 
Vice-President and members of the Cab- 
inet, determined to resign. His requests 
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were forwarded in dispatches from Con- 
sul General Steinhardt. On September 
8th he asked President Roosevelt to send 
“immediately” two warships, one to Ha- 
vana, and the other to Cienfuegos, be- 
cause the Government was “unable to 
quell the rebellion” or “to protect life 
and property.” In answer to a second re- 
quest, on the roth, Acting Secretary Ba- 
con said to the Consul General: 


“The President directs me to state that per- 
haps you do not yourself appreciate the re- 
luctance with which this country would inter- 
vene. President Palma should be informed 
that in the public opinion here, it would have 
a most damaging effect for intervention to 
be taken until the Cuban Government has ex- 
hausted every effort in a serious attempt to 
put down the insurrection and has made this 
fact evident to the world. At present the 
impression certainly would be that there was 
no real popular support of the Cuban Gov- 
ernment, or else that the Government was 
hopelessly weak. As conditions, are at this 
moment, we are not prepared to say what 
shape the intervention should take. It is, of 
course, a very serious thing to undertake 
forcible intervention, and before going into 
it we should have to be absolutely certain 
of the equities of the case and of the needs 
of the situation. Meanwhile, we assume that 
every effort is being made by the Government 
to come to a working agreement which will 
secure peace with the insurrectos, provided 
they are unable to hold their own with them 
in the field. Until such efforts have been 
made, we are not prepared to consider the 
question of intervention at all.” 


Two ships were sent. Palma promised to 
do all that he could to suppress the in- 
surrection. Steinhardt ‘explained that 
Palma had made no preparation for war, 
having expended public funds upon pub- 


lic works and public education. On 
the smth, Mr. Bacon wrote that 
Mr. Roosevelt “believed actual and 


immediate intervention to be out of 
the question,” but would like the opinion 
of President Palma and the Consul Gen- 
eral as to the expediency of sending “a 
word of emphatic warning” pointing out 
the certainty of intervention if the peo- 
ple of Cuba should not settle their differ- 
ences quietly and live in peace. On the 
12th, there was transmitted to Washing- 
ton the following from Palma’s Secretary 
of State: 


“President Estrada Palma asks for Amer- 
ican intervention, and that President 
Roosevelt send to Havana with the greatest 
secrecy and rapidity two or three thousand 
men to avoid any catastrophe in the capital. 
The intervention asked for should not be 
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made public until the Administration troops 
are in Havana. The situation is grave, and 
any delay may produce a massacre of citizens 
in Havana.” 

Steinhardt expressed the opinion that the 
suggested message of warning should be 
sent at once. On the following day, 
Palma again asked for intervention, say- 
ing he had irrevocably resolved to resign 
and to deliver the Government to a repre- 
sentative of the United States whom 
President Roosevelt. should designate. 
His act was to save his country from 
complete anarchy. Intervention must 
take place at once ; 8,000 rebels were near 
Havana, and Cienfuegos was at their 
mercy. Steinhardt’s dispatches on the 
14th said that Palma had resolved not to 
retain office even if the disturbance 
should “cease at once”; that the Vice- 
President would also retire, with the 
Cabinet ; and that Congress would be un- 
able to do anything. Therefore anarchy 
would prevaii unless the United States 
should intervene. On the 2gth, Secre- 


tary Taft assumed control of the Govern- 


ment. 
& 


The grand jury at Atlanta 
ne wd-megn ‘ndicted Walter Ed- 
in the South : 

monds, a white man, for 
killing Frank Smith, a negro, during the 
recent riots, as the latter was fleeing 
from the mob. Edmonds has been ar- 
rested. Several negroes have been in- 
dicted upon the charge that they killed 
a policeman named Heard on the second 
day of the riots. This is the grand jury 
that, in a presentment on the 27th ult., 
“severely condemned” the sensationalism 
of the afternoon newspapers of Atlanta, 
and especially the extra issues and edi- 
torials of the News (which is controlled 
bv Colonel English, Governor Terrell’s 
chief of staff), saying that these publica- 
tions suggested lawlessness and pro- 
moted the formation of mobs. During 
the riots, eighteen negroes and one white 
man were killed. A mob attacked the 
jail in Mobile, on the 2d inst., demanding 
a negro named Richard Robinson, who 
had been arrested for assaulting a young 
white girl as she was returning from 
school in the outskirts of the city. Rob- 
inson had been taken secretly to Birming- 
ham. During the attack upon the jail, 
the mob shot and killed Roy Hoyle, a 
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policeman who was trying to preserve 
order. Governor Jelks came to Mobile 
that evening and sent for three com- 
panies of militia, and at the request of 
the Mayor no extra editions of the news- 
papers were issued. On the 6th, Sheriff 
Powers started to return from Birming- 
ham with Robinson and another negro 
named William Thompson. The two 
were accused of assaulting four young 
white girls. A mob of two thousand had 
waited for the Sheriff that morning at 
the station in Mobile, expecting that he 
would arrive on an early train. A few 
hours later, sixty white men, wearing 
masks, left Mobile on a train to meet 
him. They stopped his train a few miles 
from Mobile, disarmed him, took the two 
negroes to the woods and hanged them. 
The conductor held the train for a time 
in order that the passengers might see 
the negroes lynched. The lynchers said 
that they hanged the negroes to avoid 
race riots in Mobile. Governor Jelks ex- 
plained that by telegram he had directed 
the Sheriff to travel. by way of Mont- 
gomery, where he intended to give him 
a military escort. Not having received 
the telegram, the Sheriff had made the 
journey on another railroad———On the 
same day, at Argenta, Ark., near Little 
Rock, two negroes named Colum, de- 
fending themselves in a house against the 
police, wounded a policeman nameca 
Lindsay, and killed his father.’ In the 
evening the house was destroyed by 
dynamite, but the negroes escaped. This 
affair followed a recent conflict at an in- 
quest upon the body of a negro who had 
been killed by a white man. At that time 
Lindsay’s brother was shot and a brother 
of the two Colums was killed. On the 
7th, the disturbance continuing, a negro 
named Blackburn, who had been ar- 
rested, was taken from jail and hanged. 

Three companies of militia have 
been guarding the jail at Macon, Ga., 
owing to an attack upon it by a mob 
searching for a negro who had shot two 
white men. He was taken to Atlanta 
secretly. After his departure the mob 
opened every cell in the jail, thereby re- 
leasing several white. men accused of 
murder. One negro was shot, but not 
mortally wounded. In a public ad- 
dress at Augusta, Ga., on the 7th, Sen- 
ator Tillman predicted many bloody race 
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riots in the near future. Lynching had 
failed, he said, and he suggested that ne- 
groes should be controlled by a system 
of passports. The proper place for de- 
praved negroes was in the North. If 
they remained in the South, those who 
could not produce passports should be 
placed in chain gangs. He denounced 
white men who were guilty of unlawful 
association with negro women. “The 
superior race should protect many mil- 
lions of innocent negroes from false 
teachers and bad leaders.” In conclu- 
sion, he remarked that Southern whites 
should go ahead and do what they be- 
lieved to be right, “regardless of all the 
Yankees between Cape Cod and hell!” 

Owing to the killing of negroes in 
Atlanta, Bishop Walters, of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, on the 
2d, at Louisville, issued an address call- 
ing upon the negroes of the country to 
observe the 7th as a day of prayer. In 
a communication to the press of the 
country he said: “In the name of human- 
ity, help us to find some Garrison, Sum- 
ner or Lincoln, who will stand squarely 


for human rights in these days of law- 
lessness.” 


ae 
Racing with The third international 
Meisbiiashillion automobile race for the 
Vanderbilt Cup took place 
on the 6th over the familiar highway 


course on Long Island, north of Mineola . 


and about twenty miles from New York. 
This course, 29.7 miles of fine country 
road, was covered ten times, and the time 
of the winner (Louis Wagner, in a car 
from France) for the entire distance of 
297 miles was a shade more than 290 
minutes. Altho there were 110 turns, 
some of them difficult, Wagner’s average 
was nearly 614 miles an hour, and the 
average of the second and third cars was 
better than a mile in a minute. At least 
250,000 people saw the race. As it be- 
gan at 6 a. m., many had been at the 
course all night. It is estimated that 
these spectators’ expenses. exceeded 
$1,000,000. One of them was run down 
and killed on the course; another was 
fatally injured, and two men were killed 
by automobiles on roads near at hand. 
The crowds of spectators at certain 
points on the course could not be re- 
strained, and their escape from injury at 
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times seemed almost miraculous. On ac- 
count of the accidents which took place, 
and because it was seen that so many 
spectators could not be restrained and 
protected there, the Automobile Associa- 
tion decided that this course should not 
be used again. 


British Labor and On the Ce < 
Political Questions the next session 0 

Parliament the Lib- 
eral Cabinet will be confronted with a 
number of difficult questions, especially 
those relating to home rule in Ireland 
and labor in England. The split between 
the Socialistic wing of the Labor party, 
led by James Keir Hardie, and the more 
moderate section, led by John Burns, is 
becoming more pronounced, and the 
Government cannot count upon the sup- 
port of the Socialistic members in the 
House of Commons, who now number 
29. The fight between the two factions 
has been raging in the trades unions dur- 
ing the Parliamentary recess, and, on the 
whole, the tendency has been for the 
unions to be more pronouncedly Social- 
istic. The Amalgamated Railway Serv- 
ants, meeting at Cardiff, declared in 
favor of the Hardie party. On the other 
hand, the Miners’ Federation, meeting at 
the same time in Swansea, refused to 
join the Socialists. Keir Hardie has an- 
nounced that the Socialists will put a 
candidate in the field in every precinct 
where they stand a chance of winning. 
In accordance with this policy, a Social- 
ist ran against the official Liberal candi- 
date in the Cockermouth election, and 
the result was the election of a Unionist. 
These tactics have caused great indigna- 
tion to the Liberal leaders and in recent © 
speeches thev have directly attacked the 
Socialists. The Scottish Liberal Asso- 
ciation passed a resolution declaring that 


“It is the primary duty of the Liberal party 
to present strenuous opposition to all candi- 
dates who are not prepared to dissociate 
themselves from the Socialist party, the 
avowed object of which is the complete de- 
struction of those principles of individual lib- 
erty for which Liberalism has always con- 
tended.” 


The Times accuses Mr. Hardie of lack 
of patriotism in denouncing Mr. Hal- 
dane’s proposals for the promotion of 
military training among the people. He 
states that the labor movement in every 
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country is anti-military, and that the 
Laborites in England should join “the 
democracies abroad in battling for the 
. dethronement of the. war-god.” The 
Times argues “that since Socialists in- 
tend’ to exalt the claims of the com- 
munity upon the individual as against 
the unregulated assertion of individual 
interest,” the claim of the state upon the 
individual for military service is a de- 
cided Socialistic measure, and it endeav- 
ers to prove from the utterances of Ger- 
man Socialists that they are not opposed 
to universal military training, in partic- 
ular from Herr Beer, the London corre- 
spondent of Vérwarts, who says: 

“that wars are the result of a deep disturb- 
ance of the economic and political equilibrium 
of the world, and can no more be met by 
pacifist speeches and humanitarian mani- 
festoes than a serious illness can be removed 
by the pious suggestions of the “Christian 
scientist.’ Not soothing or irritating words 
and dispatches, but hard economic and 
eographic facts, control foreign affairs and 
ternational relations.” 

Threeextensive strikes are impending 
in Great Britain. The 600,000 railway 
employees demand shorter hours of la- 
bor and higher wages. The union coal 
miners of Scuth Wales and North Scot- 
land have deciared for the strike at the 
beginning of winter, with the object of 
obtaining higher wages and forcing in- 
dependent laborers into the Union. The 
third impending strike is among the ship- 
builders on the Clyde. The Hon. John 
Burns, who a few years ago was one of 
the unemployed himself, now has a seat 
in the Cabinet and an appropriation of a 
million dollars for the solution of the un- 
employed problem. As he is opposed to 
charity on the ground that it destroys the 
independence and manhood of the pau- 
per, he will expend the money in wages 
in profitable public works, such as the 
reclamation of waste lands, the repairing 
of coast erosion, in agricultural labor, in 
afforestation, the building of public 
works, digging of ditches and other 
things. He states that in London there 
are 124,000 paupers and vagrants, 30,000 
casual poor in lodging houses, 20,000 
pauper lunatics, 6,000 imbeciles and 50,- 
000 criminal population ——The financial 
situation of the Government has been im- 
proved by unusual acquisitions from the 
inheritance tax. The revenue received 
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from the death duties within_a week was 
$2,500,000, and $6,250,000 has been paid 
into the Exchequer since March 31st last. 
The Marquis of Bute, who inherited an 
estate of $50,000,000, has to pay $3,000,- 
000 death duty——On the assembling of 
Parliament, the Government will have to 
propose some sort of Irish policy, but 
whatever form it may take it will offend 
a considerable number of anti-Home- 
Rule Liberals, and will fail to satisfy the 
Irish members. Mr. Redmond, the leader 
of the Irish party, has declared emphati- 
cally that nothing short of complete home 
rule with a parliament freely elected and 
an executive responsibility to it will be 
accepted. The appropriation of $22,500,- 
ooo from the British Treasury for build- 
ing cottages for farm laborers in Ireland 


was only a partial measure of relief, since 


workers in the town were not provided 
for. The announcemeftt that the 
Grand Duke Michael, brother of the Em- 
peror of Russia, is engaged to Princess 
Patricia of Connaught, niece of King 
Edward, has been officially denied from 


London, and officially declared premature 


from St. Petersburg. The -modus 
vivendi arranged between the United 
States and the British Government in re- 
gard to the fishing rights off Newfound- 
land, is creating a great deal of dissatis- 
faction in Newfoundland. 


& 


Now that the Mag- 
yar statesmen are in 
power they are find- 
ing out how much easier it is to criti- 
cise a Government than to run it. They 
are having to take their own medicine, 
for all the minor nationalities of Hun- 
gary are insisting upon racial recogni- 
tion against the Magyars, just as the 
Magyars did against the Austrians. The 
Magyar leaders who form the Coalition 
Ministry took office under embarrassing 
conditions. They agreed to carry thru 
the measures for the reform of the elec- 
toral law providing for universal suf- 
frage and to postpone their nationalist 
demands until this is done. Yet these 
demands 'they have insisted are of such 
immediate importance that they threat- 
ened revolution if they were not granted, 
and universal suffrage they do not want 
at all, because the Magyars, who aspire 


The Conflict of 
Races in Hungary 
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to be the dominant race in Hungary, are 
really a minority of the whole popula- 
tion. At the prospect of greater power 
thru the new suffrage laws and system 
of representation there has been a re- 
vival. of racial patriotism, and, what 
seems its inevitable accompaniment, 
racial feuds. The Slovaks, who number 
some 2,500,000, demand gymnasia or 
secondary educational institutions, but 
when a Slovak Deputy voiced this de- 
mand in the Hungarian Chamber the 
‘Magyars shouted: “You deserve the gal- 
lows instead of a gymnasium.” A num- 
ber of Slovak boys were expelled from 
a gymnasium at Rozsahegy, because 
their parents had voted for Slovak can- 
didates at the recent election. Several 
Slovak students at a Hungarian institu- 
tion in Vienna were expelled because 
they had spoken Slovak among them- 
selves. Various combinations of the 
minor races are being formed. In 
Agram, the capital of Croatia, a Slav 
Congress and Festival was held last 
month, in which Czechs, Poles, Slovenes, 
Dalmatians, Bulgarians, Serbs and 


Montenegrins were represented. At the 


conclusion of the session several hun- 
dred of the delegates, inflamed with 
Slavic patriotism, made a demonstration 
in the streets of Fiume, thru which they 
were passing on their way home, in fa- 
vor of the annexation of Fiume to Croa- 
tia. This precipitated a riot at once, for 
the inhabitants are mostly Italians and 
very jealous of the independence of 
Fiume, which has been a free city ever 
since the ninth century. Over fifty per- 
sons were wounded in the affray, and the 
Magyars and Italians joined in raiding 
the Croatian quarter of the city. The 
Croatians in the Hungarian Diet have 
hitherto supported the Magyars in their 
fight against the Austrians, but the Dep- 
uties elected to the Diet soon ‘to meet 
represent another element, and are like- 
ly to break the old alliance, certainly if 
they insist upon the annexation to Croa- 
tia of Fiume, which is the only seaport 
that Hungary possesses and on which 
much money has been spent to make it 
a rival of Trieste. A new party will be 
represented in the next Diet, the Na- 
tionalist, composed of the twenty-six 
Rumanian, Slovak and Serb Deputies. 
So Premier Wekerle and his Coalition 
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Cabinet will have on. their. hands some 
internal affairs requiring delicate treat- 
ment as well as the difficult negotiations 
with the Austrian Government on the 
question of the common tariff. 


as 


The Fragments of the eo agg oe ‘ually 

hours dhcp. gr disintegrating into 
minor nationalities in spite of the efforts 
of the Powers of Europe to patch it up 
and keep it together, and its fragments 
are reforming into new groups under the 
influence of the diverse forces of race, 
commercial interests and religion. Her- 
zegovina and Bosnia are still nominally 
under the sway of the Sultan,'tho they 
are ruled by Austria and Hungary in 
conjunction under the official designation 
of “the occupied territories.” The ex- 
pansionists of Croatia are anxious to ac- 
quire these two provinces as well as the 
Free City of Fiume, and when it was an- 
nounced that the Emperor Francis 
Joseph was’ about to visit them for the 
first time the Municipal Council of Ag- 
ram prepared an Address to the Throne 
asking for the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina to Croatia. Rather than re- 
ceive such an embarrassing request the 
Emperor abandoned his intended visit 
and sent his son and heir, the Archduke 
Ferdinand, in his place. King Peter 
has been making a tour thru the eastern 


_ districts of Servia making speeches in- 


tended to arotise the patriotism of his 
people. At Negotin, a town near the Bul- 
garian frontier, he declared that Servia 


. would resist all interference with her 


rights as an independent state to the last 
drop of blood. This is apparently di- 
rected at Austria-Hungary, which has re- 
fused to permit Bulgaria and Servia to 
unite in tariff regulations. The Ruman- 
ian press declares that any attack upon 
Bulgaria would bring the Rumanian 
army to its aid. The Bulgarian army 
maneuvers now in progress have placed 
100,000 men under arms and in such a, 
disposition as to act effectively against 
Turkey, and the Turks are actively en- 
gaged in strengthening the military de- 
fenses of the frontier, If a triple alli- 
ance of Bulgaria, Servia and Rumania 
is not already formed, the ground is cer- 
tainly prepared for it. The persecution 
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of the Greeks in Bulgarian territory still 
continues. The Patriarch of the Greek 
Church made a protest to the Sultan 
against the action of the Bulgarians in 
seizing the Greek Church buildings, and 
the note was forwarded to Bulgaria. The 
Bulgarian Government returned a very 
saucy reply to the effect that it was no 
business of the Porte’s and that the per- 
secution of the Bulgarians in Macedonia 
and the depredations of the Greek bands 
there were the real causes of the trouble. 
The Patriarch then sent a telegram of 
protest directly to Prince Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria. The only response to this was 
that the dragoman of the Bulgarian 
Agency at Constantinople called at the 
Patriarchate and stated verbally that his 
Royal Highness, the Prince, had no an- 
swer to make to “the lies and calumnies” 
of his Holiness, the Patriarch——A fter 
a storm of protests to the four Powers 
on the part of the Cretan Assembly and 
some: rioting on the part of the people, 
Prince George of Greece left Crete, 
where he has been High Commissioner 
for eight years. According to the agree- 
ment made between Greece and the al- 
lied Powers last August, the King of 
Greece has the right to nominate the 
High Commissioner of Crete, with’ the 
advice and consent of the Powers, and 
the new Commissioner, Zaimis, is a 
Greek. He takes office for five years un- 
der agreement to respect the suzerainty 
of the Sultan and to carry out the re- 
forms recommended by the protecting 
Powers. The Sultan, who has been 
dangerously ill from some disease re- 
quiring a surgical operation, is now re- 
ported to be recovering. He has at last 
consented to receive the American Am- 
bassador Leishman, altho the Porte ‘is 
still represented at Washington by a 
Minister. o: 
J 


The: Sectetary. of the De- 
costing mig partment of Labor of 

New Zealand, in his re- 
port for the year ending June 2, 1906, 
just issued, states that the year has been 
a: prosperous and remunerative one for 
labor. There has been full employment 
for the great majority of workers, and 
many trades could have used more than 
they could get. The immigration from 
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Great Britain and Australia has been ab- 
sorbed without disturbance to industrial 
conditions, owing to the fact that the 
undercutting of wages is prevented by 
the unions. Exports have risen* from 
$60,000,000 in 1902 to $80,000,000 in 
1906. The rise in wages, which is very 
slight (and in many trades impercep- 
tible), has been swallowed up and entire- 
ly lost in the increased rents and cost of 
commodities, but the worker has been 
benefited by continuous employment and 
reliable wages. The building trades have 
been rushed on account of the number of 
fine buildings erected in the four chief 
cities of New Zealand. Two reasons are 
given for this; one is the taxes imposed 
on unimproved lots, making it costly to 
keep sections of land idle for speculative 
purposes, or occupied by old buildings at 
low rentals; the other is the encourage- 
ment of building in the suburbs thru the 
extension of electric tramways. The 
number of men employed or assisted in 
obtaining employment by the Department 
of Labor in 1905-6 was more than double 
that of any previous year. The number 
assisted to private employment was 
1,929, while 4,783 were provided for by 
the railway co-operative works. Work 
of ‘some sort was provided to every one 
who applied for it, but some of the new- 
comers objected to being given the pick 
and shovel on the Government works 
when they thought themselves qualified 
for higher tasks. During the past fifteen 
years the Department has found work 
for 45,084 men, having 84,631 depend- 
ents. The number of factories has in- 
creased in twelve years from 4,109 to 
9,881, and the number of employees from 
29,879 to 70,403. Overtime work has 
been kept within reasonable limits. The 
average of overtime for women and boys 
was 26'hours, and for men 70 hours. It 
has probably not been in any case of a 
nature or duration to injure the worker’s 


health, and the economic objection to 


overtime, that it militates against the em- 
ployment of outsiders, has little bearing 
on the subject, as in the trades which 
have used the permits for overtime, 
trained hands have not been obtainable 
from outside for temporary employment. 
Accidents in factories have been reduced 
to the minimum, in the opinion of the 
Secretary. 
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{The author of this article, who visited the United States last winter, is one of the 
greatest living composers and conductors. He was born in Paris on March 27th, 1851, and 
studied the organ and composition under César Franck, the distinguished French composer, 
who died in 1890. From 1873 to 1877, M. d’Indy was kettle-drummer and leader of the 
chorus in the Colonne concerts, which are so well known in the Paris musical world. M. 
d’Indy is the founder of the French National Society of Music. In 1884 he received the 
grand prize for musical composition awarded by the city of Paris, and ten years later, 
founded, with Alexandre Guilmant, the celebrated organist, who has also visited America, 
and Charles Bordes, the composer, the excellent Schola Cantorum. Two years ago, M. 
d’Indy became the sole head of this important musical institution of Paris, which has 
turned out so many admirable pupils. France, Spain, Belgium and Holland have all con- 
ferred decorations on M. d’Indy.—Eprror.] 


DO not belong to the number of sumptuous in spirit. But having been 
| those privileged psychologists, nov- asked by THE INDEPENDENT to give my 
elists and journaiists who possess views concerning the state of music in 
the gift of penetrating, after a few America, I find myself very much em- 
hours’ sojourn, into the inmost soul of barrassed to formulate them, as I really 














Vincent d’Indy. 


a country hitherto quite unknown to know very little about music in the New 
them, of discerning the faults and the World, having been but a month in the 
good qualities of the inhabitants, and of United States. I beg the reader to ex- 
offering an opinion concerning every- cuse me, therefore, if the impressions 
thing—an opinion which is often as which I am going to try to bring to- 
lacking in solid foundation as it is pre- gether turn out to be of rather medi- 
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ocre interest, as being personal to me, 
and because, being a simple man and not 
even a novelist or journalist, I am essen- 
tially subject to error. I also hesitate to 
speak for quite another reason, which is 
very near to my heart. All the Americans 
whom I had the pleasure to meet during 
my stay in the United States were so 
kind to me that I should feel very sorry 
if any of them were to take in bad part 
the few criticisms which I shall venture 
to make in the following paragraphs. If 
here and there I permit myself to in- 
dulge opinions which are not shared by 
my whilom charming hosts, it is not 
done in a spirit of self-complaisant cap- 
tiousness, a habit too common with 
French travelers, but simply in the in- 
terest of the development of musical art 
in America, and in the hope that the 
young musicians of that country may 
profit by the advice of an elder who has 
had experience and who is actuated by 
the kindliest sympathy. 

The first strong impression I received 
in America was one of enormity ; every- 
thing seemed to be big; there was big- 
ness everywhere. This will be better 
understood when I tell how and under 
what circumstances I first got this feel- 
ing. On a somber evening in November 
I was suddenly informed that we were in 
the harbor of New York, so I hastened 
on deck, when my eye was first attracted 
by the fleet ferryboats plying in all 
directions, their rows of brightly lighted 
windows making me think of some pre- 
historic sea monster. Then, right on top 
of this sensation, came that of the in- 
numerable lights of the towering sky- 
scrapers; the streets of New York 
seemed to be climbing the sides of 
gigantic mountains. On landing, my 
manager met me, and wishing to give 
me some little idea of the big city before 
starting at midnight for Boston, he took 
me to a queer theater* where nearly five 
hundred ballet girls were swarming over 
an immense stage, which was already 
crowded with horses, elephants and 
cages filled with lions and tigers. In 
front of the proscenium, rising above the 
invisible musicians, was an orchestra 
leader brandishing as a baton a long 
cane with an electric light at the end! 





*M. d’Indy of course means the Hippodrome.— 
ITOR. 
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This cane made a deep impression on 
me; it affected me more than the ferry- 
boats or the skyscrapers, for I began to~ 
wonder if I would be asked to lead or- 
chestras, during my American tour, with 
a baton of this kind! So never after 
could I shake off this feeling of im- 
mensity; the boats, the buildings, this 
theater, and especially this cane, were 
ever before my eyes. 

The second impression which I re- 
ceived in America was that of the seem- 
ing temporariness of everything; things 
appeared to be made too quickly, which 
detracted largely from the esthetic side 
of all I saw. Too hastily constructed 
and without regard for artistic consid- 
erations are those ferryboats, which 
might, however, be given graceful 
forms ; too hastily run up are those lofty 
edifices, which are surely condemned to 
crumble to pieces or to be torn down; too 
hastily invented that baton of the orches- 
tra leader, who looked as if he were 
angling for an electric fish! I then and 
there put myself the question if the 
dominant characteristic of America were 
not that of too great haste in the prepa- 
ration of spiritual and material things; 
and when, later, I had looked more close- 
ly into the matter, I found that this first . 
feeling was not far from the truth, at 
least as regards American music. 

Nothing interests me more than to try 
and get acquainted with the musical pro- 
duction of a country which is new to me, 
and especially to meet the young com- 
posers, those to whom is given the part 
of being the pioneers of their art, who 
prepare the way for the ever-recurring 
evolution, which is the mother of all 
progress. Consequently, it was with 
avidity that I read and listened to the 
new works which were shown me or 
which were -executed before me by their 
authors. In. almost every case I re- 
marked a praiseworthy effort to do some- 
thing grand, a clever assimilation of sec- 
ondary means of expression, such as har- 
monv and instrumentation, but I noticed 
such evident signs of haste in the pro- 
duction of the completed piece. that the 
final work seemed a bit of improvisation, 
or at least denoted a real ignorance of 
the fundamental laws of eurythmy, the 
basis of every true artistic conception. 
To make one’s fortune quickly may be a 
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good thing, but to make an art work 
quickly is unquestionably a grave fault. 

Time is an important element in a mu- 
sical composition. In fact, every musical 
work is the result of three very distinct 
periods of labor—the period of inven- 
tion, that of arrangement and that of ex- 
ecution. The duration of the first of 
these periods is unlimited, for it does not 
depend on the will of the composer. To 
discover good elements for a musical 
composition—that is to say, musical ideas 
that fall in with the nature of the musical 
piece to be created—this sometimes takes 
several years. Beethoven was ten years 
trying to find the simple theme of the 
finale of the ninth symphony. In a word, 
a composer cannot be too careful about 
the choice of the materials which are to 
form the foundation of his composition. 

The second period of labor consists in 
arranging these materials in a logical 
and harmonious order, binding them to- 
gether and drawing out from them their 
natural .consequences. It is a more pre- 
cise sort of work and so 1s more likely to 
proceed without interruption; but it is 
also the most arduous and is often very 
deceptive. How many times the unfor- 
tunate composer is forced to abandon 
combinations established after much toil, 
to demolish a carefully constructed edi- 
fice and to begin at the bottom again in 
order that the synthesis should be more 
solid and properly balanced! This is the 
period of tribulation, but of worry in a 
good cause, for one knows that in spite 
of moments of despair and discourage- 
ment, a successful issue will be found if 
one be brave to the end. 

The final period is that of execution— 
that is to say, the actual writing of the 
work, its instrumentation, etc. But little 
invention enters into this part of thé task ; 
it is more the hand than the head that is 
now called into play. Almost any musi- 
cian who knows how to write can easily 
carry thru this portion of his labor. It 
is, in fact, recreation after hard study. 

Let me sum up these three periods: 
That of execution, just mentioned, de- 
pends upon whether one knows one’s 
trade, so to speak, whereas the period of 
arrangement requires the exercise of real 
art work ; but the nature of the labor ac- 
complished during the period of inven- 
tion will vary according to the character 
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of the musician himself, and to the 
greater or less amount of creative force 
in his make-up. However, he must_ not 
let this creative force run wild, It must 
be kept under the control of artistic good 
taste; otherwise the composer might ac- 
cept any musical idea that happens to 
come into his ~head—a too frequent de- 
fect, especially in our epoch. 

I trust the reader will excuse this 
rather long digression, but it was neces- 
sary, in order to bring out clearly the 
disastrous effects of hurried musical com- 
position. Assuming to be good whatever 
comes to him, the hasty composer accepts 
musical ideas regardless of their true 
value, instead of taking the time neces- 
sary to free the little vein of gold which 
he may have discovered from the dross 
and the gangue. Furthermore, evidently 
well up in the mere mechanical side of 
his profession, but perfectly ignorant of 
the artistic side, because the study of mu- 
sical art demands a minimum of seven or 
eight years of assiduous labor, exclusive 
of the three or four vears required for 
the more mechanical part—this composer 
in a hurry might write correctly, even 
elegantly ; he might instrument in a fash- 
ion full of interest and color, but of what 
use could all this be to him if his creation 
is badly balanced and likely to fall to 


_ pieces at the slightest breath? 


Now, I wish I could persuade myself 
that I am mistaken, but it seemed to me 
that most of the young composers whose 
works I read in America were in too 
much haste, Here and there a touch of 
beauty showed what might have been 
produced if the author had only studied 
his art thoroughly and given time a 
chance to act in the periods of invention 
and arrangement. In some cases, where 
the composer was better endowed nat- 
urally, this hurried composition had not 
prevented the development of a certain 
studied elegance in the ideas; but the 
effort was not carried far enough and 
the thought was not fully expanded. 
Others, on the contrary, appeared to im- 
agine that composition was little else 
than a subtle concatenation of harmonies, 
and one of these, when I asked him for 
his plan of the work, which he showed me 
and which seemed incomplete, answered 
that his piece was constructed according 
to “a chromatic plan”—a very funny re- 
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ply, for it was much as tho an architect 
were to say: “I intend to erect this build- 
ing on a foundation of blue and red”! 

Young’ composers of America, allow a 
sincere friend to give you a piece of ad- 
vice: Never be in too great a hurry to 
begin, and do not write too quickly. 
Study your art and study it thoroly be- 
fore starting out to prepare badly con- 
structed works which you are sure to re- 
gret later; and, above all things, do not 
limit your efforts to the acquisition of 
the more mechanical side of your pro- 
fession—the métier, as we say in French. 
This you-all have to a very high degree ; 
but it will not suffice to inspire original 
works. If your only support is the métier, 
you will fatally fall into mere imitation, 
absorbing German heaviness or the har- 
monic coloring of our modern French 
composers; for, while it is a good thing 
to receive inspiration, especially at the 
beginning of one’s career, from long- 
established tradition, it is a very danger- 
ous thing to imitate one’s contemporaries. 
Long meditation and years of the study 
of art can alone give you the originality 
which, if not sought after, sometimes 
springs from assiduous labor, but which 
almost never comes if made the unique 
aim of one’s efforts. 

It may be said that I am very severe 
‘on American composers. My answer is 
that this disposition arises only from a 
desire to see formed across the Atlantic 
an absolutely native school’ of music 
which will borrow nothing from our old 
. Europe and which will be able to live by 
its own life. Americans can, if they will 
make up their minds to do so, check this 
habit of hastiness, which, I do not hesi- 
tate to assert, kills their native qualities ; 
and for the very reason that in the im- 
perfect fragments of their work which I 
ran over I discovered scraps of real 
merit, I should like to see the Americans 
take as their motto, at least in art, the 
device of Irredentist Italy: “Fara da se.” 

I will come back again in a moment 
to this important question, but before 
leaving the subject of composition I wish 
to do justice to certain musicians whom I 
met in Boston, and especially to Mr, 
Charles M. Loeffler, whose works are as 
carefully constructed as they are interest- 
ing from the point of view of execution. 
Nor must I forget to mention a quite 


phenomenal musical critic, who is thoroly 
acquainted with the subject about which 
he is ‘writing, who is very learned, and 
who holds opinions which he knows how 
to defend. I refer to Mr, Phikhp Hale, 
whose example might be followed by 
some of our Old World musical critics, 
who, tho they may be informed concern- 
ing music, are not always able to judge 
sanely a work, for the simple reason that 
they have no sentiment and replace the 
heart, the only safe interpreter in mat- 
ters of. art, by a lot of cut-and-dried 
dicta. In addition to these, we have a 
number of ignorant faddists who pass 
judgments which have neither head nor 
tail. So, in this matter of art criticism, 
America certainly leads us, and she may 
well take pride in having produced two 
real musical critics—Philip Hale and 
Thayer, the best biographer: of Beetho- 
ven. 

Concerning the American musieal pub- 
lic, | am embarrassed to give an opinion. 
for I am afflicted by a.real infirmity; 
when I am leading an orchestra, I quite 
forget that there is an audience in the 
hall, and I am sometimes forced to check 
myself from stopping in the midst of a 
piece when I find the orchestra executing 
badly some passage. I was told, how- 
ever, that the public in the different cities 
where I gave our French music showed 
deep interest. But I have never been 
able to study the character of an audi- 
ence, and so must pass over in silence 
this point. 

But the American orchestras I cannot 
praise too highly. The Boston Sym- 
phony, at the head of which I found my- 
self during my whole sojourn in the 
United States, is certainly. in the first 
rank and quite on a level with our best 
Parisian orchestras. That of New York, 
which I heard rehearsing, appeared to 
me also to be excellent. But what very 
much astonished me in the orchestras 1n 
America was the large number of for- 
eigners, Germans being in the majority. 
with some Frenchmen, old or young com- 
panions of mine in our Paris concert so- 
cieties. I noticed few or no American 
musicians. And this fact serves me as 2 
natural transition for taking up a ques- 
tion which seems to me of the highest im- 
portance for the future of music in 
America. 
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There is no doubt that at the present 
moment the United States are, as regards 
music, quite in the hands of. Germany. 
Members and leaders. of orchestras, di- 
rectors and professors in conservatories 
—all or nearly all those who exercise 
music as a profession, at least in the 
cities that I visited, are Germans. Far 
from me the thought of questioning the 
merits or the talents of the teachers of 
Teutonic origin who have emigrated to 
or established themselves momentarily in 
the United States. But it is certain that, 
for young artists of another nationality, 
the German, notwithstanding his ability, 
is, as a general rule, a very mediocre and 
harmful educator. I have seen Belgians 
and Frenchmen, Americans and English- 
men, return home after several years of 
study in Munich or Berlin, with a tech- 
nique that was ordinarily all one could 
demand, but lacking in a true conception 
of art, and so forced to begin their mu- 
sical education all over again. The rea- 
son for this lies in the fact that the Ger- 
man is almost always wanting in two 
qualities, especially essential where teach- 
ing is concerned, viz., good taste and a 
respect for art. 

Good taste is that subtle faculty which 
enables the mind to discern with certi- 
tude in a production what is bad and 
what is fine; it is that feeling which 
forces one almost instinctively to accept 
certain works as favorable to the devel- 
opment of art and to repel others as use- 
less or even hurtful to this development. 
Taste has always been considered as in- 
separable from French genius. To be 
convinced of this, you have simply to 
compare our type of cathedral, prevailing 
in the heart of France, all the parts of 
which are so wonderfully suited to their 
purpose, with the too heavy or too exag- 
gerated types of German or English 
Gothic, and with the excess of details 
with which the churches of Northern 
Italy are overloaded. 

It was also due to our French taste 
that, alone in Europe, our country was 
preserved from the invasion of the Ital- 
ian opera in the eighteenth century, 
whereas all the theaters of Germany 
were in the hands of maestri for the 
most part without a particle of talent, but 
who knew how to throw together an 
opera in accordance with the formula of 


the day. As French taste repudiated this 
cheap art, our composers were obliged to 
create a dramatic music. which was in 
accord with its aspirations, and thence 
sprang those immortal masterpieces of 
Lully, Rameau, Gluck, who did not pro- 
duce real dramatic music till he came. to 
reside in France, and the wonderful com- 
ic operas of Grétry, Monsigny and Da- 
layrac. 

The German, as I have just said, is 
almost totally lacking in taste. A musi- 
cian by nature and education, he is ine- 
briated by sonorities, is charmed by all 
kinds of music, and does not know how 
to distinguish the good from the bad. He 
will listen with the same enthusiasm to a 
beautiful masterpiece like ‘Freischiitz” 
or “Parsifal,” and to a perfect platitude, 
like Auber’s “Fra Diavolo” or Nicolai’s 
“Lustige Weibchen.” He will applaud 
with the same conviction the “Battle of 
Vittoria,” that very inferior production 
of Beethoven, and the ‘“Johannis-Pas- 
sion” of Bach. Nor should it be forgot- 
ten that the ridiculous “Cavalleria” of . 
Mascagni was received in Germany as a 
work of genius, whereas France and her 
sister state of Belgium . immediately 
judged it and reduced to its just level 
this unhealthy production of trans-Alpine 
speculation. 

It follows from what has just been 
said that, tho the German is a born musi- 
cian, his opinion of a musical work is 
without artistic value. As a composer he 
will treat magnificently, and with talent 
not at all in keeping with the theme, low 
and even vulgar subjects; he will found 
on a weak base a monument of colossal 
dimensions, without perceiving that these 
too feeble productions must eventually 
tumble down. As an educator, he will 
endow his pupils with an extremely 
clever hand, but will never penetrate 
their souls and awaken in them any en- 
thusiasm, that creator of things of beau- 
ty. As an interpreter he will not hesitate 
in concerts to give productions of no 
vaiue. I have seen this done in Paris 
by German artists of undisputed talent, 
who later regretted their rash act. 

The second peculiarity of the German 
mind, which is evidently due to this ab- 
sence of taste, has still more baleful 
effects, because things subjective becom- 
ing things objective, art itself is marred 
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in its best manifestations. I refer to that 
strange passion of the German to dis- 
guise under a new forni, often to change 
the very nature of, and thus to deterio- 
rate, masterpieces. There is not a picture 
in the rich museums of Dresden, Munich 
or Berlin which has not been “touched 
up,” sometimes repainted, or at least var- 
nished till it has the shine of a patent- 
leather shoe! We had a sad proof of 
this habit when, at a recent retrospective 
exhibition at Paris of French art, one 
of the finest portraits of our Fouquet ap- 
peared outrageously repainted and “made 
new,” so that the generous coloring, 
which is the large part of the charm of 
this old master, had entirely disappeared. 
This canvas was lent by the director of 
the Berlin Museum. 

Very few of the ancient monuments on 
the other side of the Rhine have escaped 
this ferocious mania of restoration at the 
hands of the state architects. But it is 
above all in musical art that this lament- 
able tendency has had full play and has 
produced some of its worst results. Ex- 
cept in the case of some very expensive 
publications, it may be said that most of 
the German editions of musical works 
are little else than a mass of artistic, or, 
rather, unartistic forgeries. Incalculable 
is the number of “Bearbeitungen” with 
which a pianist of doubtful talent or a 
doctor of music of questionable authority 
ventures to “embellish” the most famous 
works, inserting new shades of expres- 
sion, rhythms and false accents which 
never entered the head of the author, and 
which are not at all in keeping with the 
musical ways of the epoch in which the 
piece was written. A very highly es- 
teemed German composer even dared to 
add harmonies of his own manufacture 
to Monteverde’s “Orfeo,” on the falla- 
cious pretext that certain harmonic suc- 
cessions written by the Venetian .com- 
poser were of too harsh an effect, where- 
as, on the contrary, the successions in 
question are veritable strokes of genius 
and real models of dramatic expression ! 
I could mention an orchestra partition of 
a symphony of Haydn in which a well- 
known German musical publisher has not 
hesitated to cut out twenty-eight meas- 
ures so that the part for the first violin 
could be kept within four pages. The 
yiolin sonatas of my fellow-countryman, 
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Leclair, have been absolutely changed by 
an awkward German publisher, and I re- 
frain from mentioning a very large pub- 
lishing house which is regularly selling 
the overture of the “Barber of Seville” 
adorned with a trombone part which 
Rossini never wrote, and in which the 
first trombone—a most extraordinary 
liberty—plays the part which the com- 
poser had attributed to the flute solo. 

But what is even more astonishing, 
the German is not contented with 
bearbeiten-ing the musical productions 
of France and Italy; he does not show 
respect for his own national masterpieces, 
and seems to enjoy changing them. 
Many a pianist is acquainted with the 
magnificent sonatas, so original, of Philip 
Emmanuel Bach only thru the grotesque 
disguisement practiced upon them by a 
musician of repute—no less a personage 
than Hans von Biilow! Tho these lucu- 
brations are presented by the publisher 
under the title, “Sechs Sonaten von Ph. 
Emm. Bach,” they are nothing more 
than scraps of the music attributed to the 
son of John Sebastian. But Biilow was 
known for this sort of thing, and his dis- 
arrangements of the sonatas of Domenico 
Scarlatti have deceived many musicians. 
The great “Cantar” of St. Thomas of 
Leipsic itself has not escaped this re- 
doubtable German mania, and not to 
speak of the gross faults of style and 
accent which obtrude themselves on 
every hand in the violin and the viola da 
gamba sonatas—see the editions of David 
and others—many professional pianists 
would be astonished to be told that there 
exists an original “Fantasia Cromatica e 
Fuga” other than that “improved” by 
the vandalisms of a. Tausig or of the 
aforesaid Biilow. 

I perfectly well understand the tran- 
scription for the piano of pieces orig- 
inally written for an orchestra, as, for 
example, that masterpiece in the way of 
transcription, Liszt’s arrangement for 
two pianos of Beethoven’s ninth sym- 
phony ; but what it is impossible to accept 
is a musician rewriting for the piano, in 
accordance with his own personal idio- 
syncrasies, a beautiful production already 
thought out and prepared for the same 
instrument by a man of genius, or rein- 
strumenting according to his own fancy 
an old orchestral work whose arrange- 
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ment is perfect as it stands. If the iras- 
cible Chevalier Gluck were to come back 
to earth, it is hard to say what treatment 
he would mete out to the arranger of his 
gracious minuet of “Orfeo,” buried 
under the din of horns and bassoons, and 
what would be his anger on hearing the 
admirable, plaintive flute movement 
which follows this minuet marred by a 
German bandmaster, who has a wide 
reputation, but who has dared to introduce 
violin repetitions, which quite destroy 
all the dreamy poetry and peculiar color 
of this inimitable melody. And yet it is 
this very score, thus changed, that is cur- 
rently used at concerts on the other side 
of the Rhine. What is to be said, fur- 
thermore, of the acts of treason against 
music committed with the approval of 
the German Emperor in the case of such 
masterpieces as “Armide” and “Iphi- 
genia,” by this same Gluck? 

We Frenchmen could not find strong 
enough words with which to condemn 
the conduct of Castil-Blaze for tamper- 
ing with “Freischiitz” under the pretext 


of making it acceptable to the public, or 
Adolphe Adam for adding trombones to 
the light partitions of Grétry and of 
Monsigny, so as to make money there- 


by. Our indignation was so strong that 
these versions, so contrary to the dignity 
of art, have fallen under the universal 
ban in France. Consequently, we are 
profoundly shocked when we see with 
what culpable license these German doc- 
tors, professors and crowned heads tam- 
per with the finest productions of the 
musical art. It is not to Germany, there- 
fore, that one should turn for lessons in 
good taste and for artistic education, and 
the. Americans make a grave mistake in 
confiding their musical instruction to 
Teutonic hands. But your readers may 
ask, Where is to be found the remedy for 
this state of things? The answer is very 
simple. 

I am perfectly convinced that Ameri- 
cans are quite as capable as Germans or 
Frenchmen—I say nothing of the Ital- 
ians, who are, alas! totally degenerate— 
of feeling the power of and of under- 
standing beautiful and healthy music. 
Why, then, do they leave to foreigners 
the exclusive, or almost exclusive, privi- 
lege of furnishing the music of this 
voung land? What is to prevent Amer- 
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icans from having orchestras, singers and 
pianists of their own nationality, educated 
in the United States by means of a solid 
musical instruction given from earliest 
childhood up, in school and university, 
instead of sending the youth of both sexes 
by the hundreds to European professors, 
who care more for the dollars of their. 
pupils than for anything else, and who 
generally send them back home unsuc- 
cessful virtuosos instead of the good plain 
artists whom they might have become? 
There are American singers who would 
have been a precious acquisition to the 
chorus of some concert or theatre, but 
who, even after the expensive lessons of 
a Paris or Berlin teacher, can never be 
anything else but poor prima donnas. 
There are violinists who might have been 
excellent first violins in an orchestra, but 
who, after two years of study at Brussels 
or Munich, can only manage to worry 
thru the difficult passages of a concerto 
and “murder” the chaconne of Bach or the 
sonata of Franck. There are pianists 
who might become fair musicians and 
conscientious interpreters, but who come 
back from Vienna with an undeserved 
fame as virtuosos simply because they 
have spoken with the waitress on the 
Ring who serves Professor Leschetizky’s 
coffee, and for this reason will con- 
sider themselves authorized. to bang thru 
Beethoven’s 6p. 57 or Balakirew’s “Is- 
lamej.” These migratory artists are just 
so much strength lost to America and to 
art, and how much more desirable it 
would have been if’ they had become 
what it was intended they should be both 
by nature and temperament, thus contrib- 
uting to the expansion of musical taste 
in America in a much more efficacious 
way than by attempting to astonish by a 
grand voice, trills or concerto runs. I 
know that in writing thus I lay myself 
open to the abuse of these virtuoso ap- 
prentices and of the European professors 
to whom the American pupil is an inex- 
haustible source of a too easily won in- 
come. But, as I have been fighting all 
my life for the cause of artistic truth, it 
is not at my age that I will begin to hide 
what I think. 

It is desirable, therefore, that the 
young musicians of America should pur- 
sue a solid and long course of uninter- 
rupted studies, so as to acquire not only 
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a thoro knowledge of the more me- 
chanical side of their profession, but so 
as to be imbued. with a profound ac- 
quaintance with and a sincere love for 
art, without which an artist is simply a 
feelingless toiler. They must thoroly 
grasp the fact that “art is long,” and not 
forget that a good violinist or pianist, an 
interpreter worthy of his mission, is not 
made in three years. They should recall 
the fact that in the schools of the fine 
Italian epoch, no singer was authorized 
to appear in public until he had com- 
pletely finished ten years of study. Then 
was produced a nursery of artists whence 
were drawn instrumentalists fitted to in- 
terpret Beethoven’s op. 57 and Bach's 
chaconne, not only with their fingers but 
also with their hearts. Then was formed 
a race of singers who understood what 
they were singing and who knew why 
one should not present in the same fash- 
ion an aria of Bach, a recitative of Mon- 
teverdi, an opera of Rameau and a drama 
of Wagner. Then—and this is the aim 
I should like to see the Aniericans have 
in view—the recruitment of orchestras, 
choruses and soloists would become easy 
and normal, and there would be no ne- 
cessity of having recourse to the foreign 
element. the moment an attempt is made 
to form a concert society. 

I think several efforts in this direction 
have already been made: Mr. Chadwick, 
the distinguished head of the Boston 
Conservatory, and his worthy assistant, 
Mr. Goodrich, are striving to form a 
body of young national artists, and at 
New York I visited Mr. Damrosch’s new 
school of music, organized on a scale 
which may be a little too splendid, and 
whose purpose is the very one I am de- 
scribing here. There evidently exist 
other similar centers in the States which 
I did not visit. May the efforts of all 
these establishments be crowned with the 
best of success! : 

But in writing these lines I trust no- 
body will think that I wish to depreciate 
other excellent musical institutions which 
have done so much for the progress of 
musical art in the United States, such as 
the Boston Symphony, an exceptional 
body of artists; the admirable society of 
chamber music, the Kneisel Quartet, of 
New York, etc. But it would not appear 
to me unworthy of the generous philan- 
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thropy of Colonel Higginson, or of the 
wide experience of the violinist Kneisel, 
to create, for the purpose of securing the 
cohesion instead of the dispersion of the 
musical forces of America, a whole army 
of young volunteers, ardent and enthusi- 
astic, marching in accord with the superb 
body of veteran troops and resolved to 
combat exclusively for art and not for 
personal vanity or private interest. It is 
thru disinterestedness, devotion and the 
love of others that in art, as in everything 
else, some good result is attained; noth- 
ing is accomplished thru hatred, badly 
directed rivalry and love of self. And 
this remark leads me to say a word or 
two concerning those who might be called 
upon not to receive but to give such in- 
struction. 

For this purpose you must have teach- 
ers filled with the spirit of abnegation, 
who possess sensibility and who are en- 
dowed with a solid instruction, and not 
with that superficial instruction which 
would give their pupils only a sort of ex- 
ternal veneer and nothing more; a solid 
instruction drawn from the fountain 
head, warmed by enthusiasm and love, 
and which, penetrating the very soul of 
the young, would make real artists of 
them. With this end in view, it would 
be well that the future masters, their ed- 
ucation terminated in America, come over 
here to. Europe for a period and pass a 
certain time not exclusively at Munich 
and Berlin, but also at Paris; London 
and even at Venice, so as to be in a posi- 
tion to judge for themselves of the dif- 
ferent methods employed in the Old 
World, and so learn how to teach and 
how not to teach. Then they should ré- 
turn to their native land, having assimi- 
lated all that is best here; and knowing 
the faults, the good qualities and the apti- 
tudes of their fellow-countrymen, they 
would be in a better position than any 
European teacher to make the most of 
their pupils. In this way, and in this way 
alone, can be founded a truly American 
school of composition, whose accomplish- 
ments will not be limited to a more or 
less clever imitation of Brahms, Strauss 
or Debussy, but which will search for 
and find within itself its artistic material. 

The young composers of America will 
then be convinced that, in order to pro- 
duce good work, something more is nec- 

















essary than simply to write well and to 
orchestrate with ability... They will per- 
ceive that after long stuy—ten years if 
need be—they must knéw how to dtaw 
from a joyous or suffering soul the mu- 
sical expression of this joy and this pain, 
To put into the pages of his partition a 
portion of his own life, a fragment of 
himself, should be the objective of the 
artist who is fit to create. For him who 
does not feel thus it would be preferable 
that he make shoes, that he go into jour- 
nalism, that he seek a fortune. 

‘American composers, my brothers! It 
is especially to you that I wish to address 
my words in closing these too copious 
reflections. You have the good fortune 
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to belong to a young country, filled with 
art forces which are still scattered, as was 
the case with Italy of. the sixteenth cer- 
tury, Germany of the seventeenth and 
France of the eighteenth centuries. It 
depends upon you to bring together these 
as yet unknown elements, and, while re- 
specting the sure, solid, imperishable 
foundations laid by the traditional gen- 
iuses of music, to establish in your land 
an art which will be the true expression 
of your American character, an expres- 
sion brought into harmonious accord 
with these eternal sentiments which are 
alone capable of lifting up the soul of the 
artist to the creative point of absolute 
beauty, 

Paris, 


September, 1906. 


The Sureeaider of Yorktown. 
October 9, 1781 


BY LEWIS WORTHINGTON SMITH 


” 


“Past two o'clock and Cornwallis is taken. 
How the voice rolled down the street 
Till the silence rang and echoed 
With the stir of hurrying feet! 
In the hush of the Quaker city, 
As the night drew on to morn. 
How it startled the troubled sleepers, 
Like the cry for a man-child born! 


“Past two o'clock and Cornwallis is taken.” 
How they gathered, man and maid, 

Here the child with a heart for the flint-lock, 
There the trembling grandsire staid! 

From the stateliest homes of the city, 
From hovels that love might scorn, 

How they followed that ringing summons, 
Like the cry for a king's heir born! 


“Past two o'clock and Cornwallis is taken.” 
I can see the quick lights flare, 

See the glad, wild face at the window, 
Half dumb in a breathless stare. 

In the pause of an hour portentous, 
In the gloom of a hope forlorn, 

How it throbbed to the star-deep heavens, 
Like the cry for a-nation born! 


“Past two o'clock and Cornwallis is taken.” 
How the message is sped and gone 
To the farm and the town and the forest 
Till the world was one vast dawn! 
To distant and slave-sunk races, 
Bowed down in their chains that morn, 
How it swept on the winds of heaven, 
Like a cry for God’s justice born! 
Drake University, Des Mornes, Ia. 
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A Litany of Atlanta 


D\ Silent God, Thou whose voice afar in mist and mystery hath 
CS) left our ears an-hungered in these fearful days— 


Hear us, good Lord! 


#* # Listen to us, Thy children: our faces dark with doubt, are made 
a mockery in Thy sanctuary. With uplifted hands we front Thy 
heaven, O God, crying: 

We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord ! 


# # We are not better than our fellows, Lord, we are but weak and 
human men. When our devils do deviltry, curse Thou the doer and 
the deed: curse them as we curse them, do to them all and more 
than ever they have done to innocecce and weakness, to womanhood 
and home. 

Have mercy upon us, miserable sinners | 


# # And yet whose isthe deeper guilt? Who made these devils? 
Who nursed them in crime and fed them on injustice? Who ravished 
and debauched their mothers and their grandmothers? Who bought 
and sold their crime, and waxed fat and rich on public iniquity? 


Thou knowest, good God | 


# # Is this Thy justice, O Father, that guile be easier than innocence, 
and the innocent crucified for the guilt of the untouched guilty ? 


Justice, O Judge of men ! 


# # Wherefore do we pray? Is not the God of the fathers dead? 
Have not seers seen in Heaven’s halls Thine hearsed and lifeless form 
stark amidst the black and rolling smoke of sin, where all along bow 
bitter forms of endless dead ? 


Awake, Thou that sleepest ! 


# # Thou art not dead, but flown afar, up hills of endless light, 
thru blazing corridors of suns, where worlds do swing of good and 
gentle men, of women strong and free—far from the cozenage, black 
hypocrisy and chaste prostitution of this shameful speck of dust! 


Tarn again, O Lord, leave us not to perish in our sin ! 


# # From lust of body and lust of blood 
Great God deliver us! 
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ROM lust of power and lust of gold, 
Great God deliver us | 


# # From the leagued lying of despot and of brute, 
Great God deliber us | 


# # A city lay in travail, God our Lord, and from her loins sprang 
twin Murder and Black Hate. Red was the midnight; clang, crack. 
and cry of death and fury filled the air and trembled underneath the 
stars when church spires pointed silently to Thee. And all this was to 
sate the greed of greedy men who hide behind the veil of vengeance! 


Bend us Thine ear, O Lord! 


# # In the pale, still morning we looked upon the deed. We stopped 
our ears and held our leaping hands, but they—did they not wag their 
heads and leer and cry with bloody jaws: Cease from Crime! The word 
was mockery, for thus they train a hundred crimes while we docure one. 


Tarn again our captivity, O Lord! 


#* &# Behold this maimed and broken thing ; dear God it was an humble 
black man who toiled and sweat to save a bit from the pittance 
paid him. They told him: Work and Rise. He worked. Did this man 
sin? Nay, but some one told how some one said another did—one 
whom he had never seen nor known. Yet for that man’s crime this 
man lieth maimed and murdered, his wife naked to shame, his 
children, to poverty and evil. 
Hear us, O heavenly Father! 


* # Doth not this justice of hell stink in Thy nostrils, O God? How 
long shall the mounting flood of innocent blood roar in Thine ears and 
pound in our hearts for vengeance? Pile the pale frenzy of blood- 
crazed brutes who do such deeds high on Thine altar, Jehovah Jiteh, 
and burn it in hell forever and forever! 


Forgitbe us, good Lord; we know not what we say ! 


#» # Bewildered we are, and passion-tost, mad with the madness of 
a mobbed and mocked and murdered people; straining at the armposts 
of Thy Throne, we raise our shackled hands and charge Thee, God, 
by the bones of our stolen fathers, by the tears of our dead mothers, by 
the very blood of Thy crucified Christ: What meaneth this? Tell us 
the Plan; give us the Sign! 

Keep not thou silence, O God! 
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<= IT no longer blind, Lord God, deaf to our prayer and dumb to 
~) our dumb suffering. Surely Thou too art not white, O Lord, a 
pale, bloodless, heartless thing ? 


Ah! Christ of all the Pities ! 


S) 
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# # Forgive the thought! Forgive these wild, blasphemous words. 
Thou art still the God of our black fathers, and in Thy soul’s soul sit 
some soft darkenings of the evening. some shadowings of the velvet 
night. 
#* # But whisper—speak—call, great God, for Thy silence is white 
terror to our hearts! The way, O God, show us the way and point us 
the path, 
# # Whither? North is greed and South is blood; within, the 
coward, and without, the liar. Whither? To death? 

Amen! Welcome dark sleep ! 
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#* #& Whither? To life? But not this life, dear God, not this. Let 
the cup pass from us, tempt us not beyond our strength, for there is 
that clamoring and clawing within, to whose voice we would not listen, 
yet shudder lest we must, and it is red, Ah! God! It is a red and 
awful shape. “ 


Selah | 


# # In yonder East trembles a star. 
Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith the Lord [ 


# #* Thy will, O Lord. be done! 
Kyrie Eleison! 
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# # Lord, we have done these pleading, wavering words. 
We beseech Thee to hear us, god Lord! 


# &#& We bow our heads and hearken soft to the sobbing of won en 
and little children. 
We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord ! 


# # Our voices sink in silence and in night. 


Hear us, good Lord ! 


# # In night, O God of a godless land! 
Amen! 


# # In silence, O Silent God, 
Selah ! 
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The Orchard in October 


BY E. P. POWELL 


AutHor oF “THe Country Home,” “Ortp Farm Days,” Erc. 


among the trees, and sympathy 

with nature in many moods and 
conditions, I am settled in the conviction 
that there is no more homeful spot than 
a large well-trimmed apple and pear or- 
chard; arid this is true at all seasons of 
the year, when the trees are in blossom 
or when they are in fruit, or in winter. 
A well-formed apple tree is as beautiful 
as any tree that we plant on our lawns. 
Birds love their branches, and the robins 
as well as the orioles prefer them for 
their nests. If one becomes hollow, the 
yellow-hammers will select it for their 
retreat. I once found a nest of owls in 
one of my apple trees, filling up the hole. 
apparently with big round eyes. One of 
my leaning trees used to be a favorite 


A FTER fifty years of experience 


spot for the girls to take their knitting 
and make seats in the limbs. 

In my boyhood an old orchard, the 
first planted by whites going westward 
from New England, was owned by my 
father. He had filled the tops with cions 
of the deep red Spitzenburg. The effect 
was beautiful beyond description. Every 
tree stood from twenty-five to thirty-five 
feet high, and the gorgeous display of 
crimson over that hillside I have never 
seen surpassed. In the country, where 
intensive farming is proposed, I suggest 
that our houses can find no better local- 
ity than-in thé heart of such an orchard. 
There is enough variety in the form of 
different sorts of- apple. trees, from the 
uprightness of the Oldenberg to the broad 
spreading of the Roxbury russet, to make 
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the orchard agreeable to the eye. It is 
not necessary, in all cases, to plant the 
trees in formal rows. The old Indian or- 
chards weie gioves, and very beautiful 
at that. Some of these groves, cut down 
by the whites during the Revolutionary 
War, contained nearly two thousand 
trees. 

These old Indian orchards did not 
originate from the native American crab 
apple, but from improved Eastern stocks, 
brought over by the earliest colonists. 
The Indians were good horticulturists, 
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present time. For the general apple belt 
I should like to include for early, Crim- 
son Beauty—a Fameuse seedling of great 
beauty and promise; Early Strawberry, 
sometimes called Sherwood’s Favorite; 
Liefland Raspberry, a very beautiful ap- 
ple, of high quality; Fanny, large, crim- 
son, and fine quality ; Dutchess of Olden-., 
burg, a delicious apple for either table or 
kitchen; Primate, not a large apple, but 
fine grained, productive and juicy; Red 
Astrachan, too well known to need de- 
scription, and invaluable; Yellow Trans- 














In Bloom. 


and had created a great deal of notable 
evolution—such as corn from grass. 
They were quick to appreciate the apple. 
The New Englander’s early imported 


cions of Spitzenberg, Rhode | Island 
Greenings, and Newtown Pippin, with 
several varieties of Russet, and the Seek- 
nofurther. From seeds of these’ varieties 
tlew sorts of considerable value began to 
spring’ up, sometimes along the highway. 
Some of these were allowed to die out, 
but others were propagated by grafting, 
and slowly increased our valuable sorts. 
Probably forty varieties would cover all 
that would be of importance for any 
special section of our country, at the 
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parent, a*Russian apple of the very finest 
quality, and cne of the earliest. To this 
list I should be inclined to add Maxson’s 
Early, a new seedling of the Sweet 
Bough, whic: it resembles only that it is 
mildly acid instead of sweet. I would 
also add Sweet Bough, were it not so bad- 
ly infested with the trypeta fly. Williams 
Favorite is a splendid apple for Massa- 
chusetts, and other sections ; while Julian 
is one of the best for North Carolina, and 
Summer Queen one of the best in the 
Western States. 

A list for autumn bearing should in- 
clude Alexander, which is of the highest 
beauty and noble appearance every way, 
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but rather second rate for dessert. Fa- 
meuse, now well known everywhere for 
its rich crimson color and its pure white 
flesh, the tree is especially hardy and 
vigorous, «and bears enormous crops: 
Gravenstein, one of the finest apples of 
any season, solid, and about equally good 
for dessert or cooking ; Maiden’s Blush, 
beautiful and very productive—the fruit, 
however, must be picked promptly, or it 
will fall ; Porter, an excellent apple, es- 
pecially when grown in the limbs of old 
trees; Wealthy, an apple that originated 
in Minnesota, very hardy and a free 
grower. 

For. winter use we begin with the 
Baldwin, as one of the two or three most 
universally successful and excellent ap- 
ples in the world; it should be grown on 
open trees, and never on trees crowded 
in a close orchard; if so grown the qual- 
ity is very fine; Black Ben, a splendid- 
looking apple and of long-keeping quali- 
ties, a great commercial fruit, of fair 
quality; of the sweet apples, Danchy’s 
Sweet, the handsomest and best that I 
have tasted; Delicious, a new fruit of 
the highest quality and decided beauty ; 
Grimes’ Golden, best adapted to sandy 
soils, and there a splendid acquisition ; 
Hubbardston, noble every way—must be 
picked early, but is a long keeper; can 
be used. from November to May; Jona- 
than, a seedling of the Spitzenburg, of 
spreading growth, likes sandy soil, and 


there of magnificent quality, keeping till © 


May; King, grown on old trees, grafted 
high, a well- named apple, but it does 
poorly on its own stock; McIntosh Red, 
one of the grandest of our new apples, 
a seedling of Fameuse, of higher flavor 
and a longer keeper; Mother, one of the 
best dessert apples inthe world ; Newtown 
Pippin, one of the best in a few locali- 
ties, keeping till June, and of the highest 
quality ; Northern Spy, an apple that de- 
serves to stand at the head of the list for 
quality, color, and long keeping—pro- 
vided you have strong soil and an 
orchard well opened to the sun; Pound 
Sweet, one of the three or four best 
sweet apples, and coming back into fa- 
vor everywhere; Ribston Pippin, an 
early winter apple, that bears, annually, 
superb crops of beautiful fruit, seldom 
infested by worms—growing in favor in 
the English markets; Rhode Island 
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Greening, one more variety that needs 
open trees and plenty of sunshine, and 
then you get something worth the while ; 
Spitzenburg, an apple that needs no de- 
scription, but should never be planted on 
its own stock, but grafted high on hardy 
stock; Stayman’s Winesap, a decided 
improvement on the old Winesap, and 
invaluable; Stuart’s Golden, a_ rather 
new apple, of the finest quality and keep- 
ing finely until May; Swaar, still the 
ideal in quality, but must be grafted high 
on old stock; Wagener, resembling the 
Northern Spy, but more : upright in 
growth, very productive and most excel- 
lent ; Walter Pease, an apple that begins 
to ripen in October, of delicious quality, 
and keeping all winter (another seedling 
of Fameuse) ; Wismer’s Dessert, a new 
apple, unanimously pronounced a very 
high-grade fruit—tree very hardy, and 
the apple a long keeper. York Imperial 
and Sutton Beauty have gained great fa- 
vor of late, and are doubtless fine mar- 
ket varieties; but I am still in doubt as 
to the advisability of planting these 
fruits for home use. 

These lists could be very greatly ex- 
tended by adding varieties of local in- 
terest and value, but they are long 
enough to make a first-class orchard ; 
and not any too long. A _ thorobred 
horticulturist does not grow simply what 
he likes to eat, but he grows for test and 
comparison. An orchard containing 
twenty-five or thirty varieties, and ex- 
tending from August till June or July, is 
about right for a home market ; and this 
is about the ideal for most of those who 
are creating country homes. If you are 
shipping for foreign market, ten varie- 
ties is much better. For a commercial 
orchard of this sort I should want to 
confine myself mainly to winter apples, 
and these should be Baldwin, King, Spy, 
Grimes’ Golden, Spitzenburg, Hub- 
bardston, and, if rightly located, Jona- 
than and Newtown (or Albemarle) Pip- 
pin. King David is a new applicant for 
favor, and if we can believe all that those 
good judges, the Stark Brothers, say of 
it, is going to lead the whole list. I am 
grafting it and planting it extensively. 
Shiawassie Beauty I have left out of the 
list, altho an excellent seedling of the 
Fameuse, and one of the best for a nearby 
market. The only trouble with it is that 
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it drops as fast as it ripens. It must be 
grown in sod, or picked every second 
day for three or four weeks. The finest 
crab apple that I have been able to se- 
cure is the Imperial, nearly as large as 
the Fameuse, very beautiful, and of fine 
quality. Paul’s Imperial, Florence, and 
Whitney are three more very fine sorts. 

A good orchard is the best possible 
property. The price of apples is sure to 
improve, rather than decline. Not only 
have we the English and the German 
markets, but the open door in China 
promises to absorb all the apples that our 
Pacific States can produce. We are in 
all of the ports of the world, in spite of 
trade restrictions; and will stay there. 
At home the apple is entering, much 
more largely than formerly, into family 
consumption. I find that my old and es- 
tablished customers are doubling their 
orders of ten years ago. 

In selecting an orchard location the 
first point is to have it well drained ; and 
strong clay is much preferable to sand. 
In either case the mulch must be applicd 
at once, and in case of clay soil the coal 
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ashes constitute by all odds the best ma- 
terial. The soil should on no account be 
adhesive or lumpy. If not in really good 
mellow condition, heel in your trees until 
you can get the proper conditions. ! 
should prefer to set in the fall if the soil 
be all right ; but-I frequently buy my trees 
at that season of the year, and heel them 
in until spring. Far more depends upon 
the condition of the soil at planting time 
than is generally estimated. 

The tree that is planted should have 
good roots and be full of vigor. It 
should on no account be a whip stalk. I 
prefer a tree about six feet in hight and 
thoroly juicy. Cut this back so as to leave 
about two buds to each shoot—always 
leaving the last bud pointing outward, in 
the direction the limb should go. After 
trimming should be annual, or rather bi- 
annual. All suckers must be kept from 
growing at all; and each fall or winter 
the limbs should be headed in and bud 
direction looked out for, until the tree is 
well formed, 

The coal ashes mulch will serve to keep 
borers out of the tree around the roots. 
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But if they succeed in entering, destroy 
them with a flexible wire, and pile the 
ashes a little higher. This sort of mulch 
is very porous, and will not hurt the tree 
if somewhat mounded. Of course, weeds 
and grass should be kept away from 
young trees entirely. If you are in dan- 
ger of mice gnawing, wrap a glazed 
paper around the tree, holding it there 
with soft twine. This will need to be re- 


newed not oftener than once a year. It 


will protect against rabbits as well as mic>. 

These simple- rules attended to, and 
your orchard will be a success. Do not 
begin with the idea that you must buy a 
large amount of commercial fertilizer 
and whip up your trees into rapid 
growth. Asa rule, most of this fertilizer 
does more harm than good. What you 
want is not speed, but steadiness. If an 
apple or cherry or pear tree is driven too 
fast it will crack and then become wormy. 
I have never yet seen a place where Na- 
ture did not give material for growing a 
good orchard, provided the owner knew 
how to save the material and use it. 
Compost what nature gives you, and it 
will furnish better apple tree food than 
any commercial fertilizer ever manufac- 
tured. At all events, be sure that not one 
ounce of manure of any sort is placed in 
contact with the roots of your trees, This 
is a rule for every sort of fruit tree. I 
am not advocating any principle of star- 
vation in the orchard. On the contrary, 


I believe in thoro feeding—very thoro. . 


My rule, however, is simply this: (1) 
Keep your young trees on a steady 
growth; with a mulch of compost, in- 
cluding coal ashes (which not only mulch 
the tree, but loosen the soil). You will 
understand that our real manures come 
out of the air, for the most part; and 
what we want is to keep the soil in a con- 
dition to absorb those elements. When 
the tree is large, apply more compost, al- 
ways including the ashes. I have trees 
that are heavily composted every year,and 
they give me annual crops, where other 
trees of the same sort are far less liberal. 
One Northern Spy has netted me nearly 
one hundred dollars in four years. 1 
firmly believe that we can enormously in- 
crease the profits of an apple orchard. 
Sheep pasturing an orchard is one of the 
very best possible methods of increasing 
fertility and prolific bearing. 


ful apple tree, that I believe no one can 
have any rights in an orchard who is not 
a gentleman—perhaps I should say some- 
thing of a poet. A rude boor or a heed- 
less lout will make a botch of it at some 
point. The owner must have a thoro 
sympathy. with his trees. He must com- 
prehend the wishes and the bias of each 
tree. There is no reason why an apple 
tree should not be consulted as to its 
tastes, just as much as a calf or a pig. 
The most distressing sight anywhere 
about the country is a neglected orchard, 
gone to suckers and dead wood. The 
owner of a noble apple orchard mav stand 
under his trees, in sight of his strawberry 
garden, and with amazement consider 
what forces nature has put forth, to cre- 
ate out of a common stock fruits as far 
apart and yet as beautiful and delicious 
as these two; for the strawberry and the 
apple, as well as the blackberry and the 
raspberry and all the rosacee family have 
come from some common ancestor. Nor 
do we know the end of this magnificent 
evolution. The future has startling nov- 
elties in store for us. But hereafter we 
imay not count on so much of fruit prog- 
ress coming about by accident as by hu- 
man volition. The art of crossing varie- 
ties is now fully under the hand and bra‘n 
of man. Burbank is a leader, but he is a 
leader only. There are fifty men in the 
United States today who are fairly his 
rivals, while in other branches of the 
family, like the plum and the cherry and 
the pear, there are still more brainy cre- 
ators, 

The fact that the apple tree is large and 
needs sunshine and space does not debar 
it from small country places. There are 
some varieties that nature has created 
specifically for dooryards. But better yet 
is it to select a few of what we cail 
dwarfed varieties, and which never grow 
to exceed the size of a good Mayduke 
cherry tree. It is possible, in this way, 
with a suburban lot, to have a succession 
of home grown apples thruout the -year. 
Select the Oldenberg, the summer Rosse, 
the Porter, the McIntosh, the Wagner, 
and you will have already enough. Add 
to the list as many as you like after con- 
sulting a good nurseryman’s catalog. But 
at all events try to make place for at least 
one apple tree. It has in it such poetry 
and such homefulness as belongs to no 


I am so much in love with this wonder- other tree with which I am acquainted. 


Curnton, N. Y. 
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of the Duma—black, merciless re- 

action. Nearly every newspaper 
in. St. Petersburg was immediately con- 
fiscated and permanently suppressed— 
not only radical journals, but moderate 
newspapers, like those edited by Pro- 
fessor Paul Miliukov and Professor 
Kovalevsky, newspapers of a dignity and 
spirit untainted by commercial or ignoble 
motives, such as we in America can 
hardly appreciate. Foreign newspapers 
—from England, from France, from 
Germany—were so rigidly censored that 
nothing about Russia worth reading got 
into the country. This aspect of the 
censorship is most farcical. The men 
who write the telegrams and articles re- 
main in St. Petersburg. The things they 
write are lamp-blacked in every indi- 
vidual paper that enters the country. 
Personal correspondence was demoral- 
ized. The letters of private individuals 
were opened and frequently confiscated. 
Arrests were made wholesale. It seemed 
as if nine out of every ten men who had 
ever expressed a liberal opinion were 
marked for prison. The London Times 
correspondent estimates that six hundred 
political arrests were made in St. Peters- 
burg alone during the week of the Duma 
dissolution. 

This was the situation when the week 
of mutinies began. For four days alarm- 
ing reports poured into St. Petersburg 
from -all sides. The Sveaborg garrison 
at Helsingfors, in Finland, had mutinied. 
Three forts were held by revolutionists 
and the guns turned upon the town. 
Each dispatch that reached Petersburg 
was more panicky than the last.. The 


R crete D followed the dissolution 


railroad had been cut off by the dyna- 
miting of a bridge. Two torpedo boats 
sent to quell the Sveaborg mutiny had 
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been repulsed and retired to Reval. 
These boats had scarcely reached this 
Baltic seaport when the garrison there 
mutinied. The wires were suddenly cut 
and all further news was reduced to con- 
jecture. Then quickly came the Sebas- 
topol rising. Before the details from 
there had been safely transmitted those 
wires were cut. With equal suddenness 
communication with Kronstadt was brok- 
en. The situation indeed promised well 
for the revolutionists. It seemed as if 
Russia were on the threshold of a great 
uprising—an uprising which might lead 
to the downfall of the House of Ro- 
manoff. 

The foreign correspondents in St. Pe- 
tersburg for once had their hands full 
and began to divide up the work. Those 
who could, left immediately for Finland. 
Kronstadt was my allotment, because I 
was familiar with the great fortress and 
its avenues of approach. Once I had at- 
tended a conspirative meeting within the 
barracks. I set off at once. 

What a coup it would be for the revo- 
lutionists to capture Kronstadt, with its 
commanding strategical position at the 
head of the Gulf of Finland! The main 
fortress is on a large island, surrounded 
by several smaller, also heavily fortified 
islands. It is Russia’s most important 
military and. naval station. Its fall would 
menace Peterhof, the summer home of 
the royal family, and would imperil St. 
Petersburg. 

The Sunday preceding the mutiny I 
had visited Kronstadt. Its very serenity 
was disquieting. Near the center of the 
island is a summer garden, in which a 
military band plays each Sunday after- 
noon. Ordinarily this garden is crowd- 
ed with visitors. I found it as desolated 
as a cemetery. The band was there— 











playing manfully to deserted groves and 
empty benches. Here and there a soldier 
strolled with his sweetheart. But the ab- 
sence of the usual gala throng was om- 
inous. The streets, too, were still. 
Houses were closed. Veritably it was an 
evacuated city. Upon inquiry I was told 
that a rumor had been circulated during 
the previous-two or three days that all 
of Kronstadt had been mined by the 
Government, and a warning issued to the 
soldiers and sailors that if mutiny did 
break out the mines would be exploded, 
blowing sailors, soldiers, ships and town 
into kingdom come. This sounds like a 
ridiculous fiction, but. the people had 
learned by costly experiences that the 
wildest tales of the Government often 
prove true in Russia. A _ panic had, 
therefore, possessed the town, and all of 
the townspeople who could had fled. 

But I had discovered no signs of an 
imminent uprising. If there had been 
any thought of mutiny it was for weeks 
later, when the peasants had gathered 
their scanty harvests and were ready to 
fight ; when railroad, postal and telegraph 
strikes were prepared, . 

And now suddenly had come this 
rumor of mutiny and telegraph commu- 
nication had been cut off. 

I arrived at Oranienbaum, crossed the 
mile of water and reached the island at 
sunset. The streets of the town were de- 
serted; a quieter spot could not be im- 


agined. No one seemed to know whe - 


had disturbed the Petersburg connec- 
tions. Nor do I know yet whether the 
Government or the revolutionists were 
responsible, but I strongly suspect the 
former. Ordinarily the acts of the revo- 
lutionists are made known, and the mys- 
tery which still enshrouds this particular 
thing inclines one to assume the Govern- 
ment’s responsibility. 

The first information of importance I 
picked up was that nearly all of the ships 
stationed at Kronstadt had put out to 
sea, and of those remaining all but one 
or two had been dismantled. Their guns 
had been dismounted and most of the 
sailors disarmed. This was indication 
that trouble was in the air. The effect 
of these precautions upon the men was 
precisely what any reasonable and logical 
person would have supposed—discour- 
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agement from immediate action, I found 


a small Government boat lying at a quay | 


with about twenty sailors and heavy 
artillerymen lounging about the decks. 
There was no officer near, so I boarded 
the ship and sat talking with the men for 
perhaps half an hour. After the first few 
minutes of suspicion they talked more 
freely, and told me that they knew al- 
most nothing of what was going on at 
Helsingfors, as the Government had pre- 
vented their seeing any mewspapers. 
They admitted that there were plans for 
a mutiny—‘but not yet.” All agreed in 
this—“not now.” The artillerymen said: 
“If any ship flying a red flag comes 
along it will not be fired upon by us. But 
we don’t want to start the affair.” I 
spent the remainder of the evening go- 
ing from point to point and talking to 
sailors, soldiers and young men about the 
town. Nearly all told me the same 
thing. “We know we must rise. There 
is no other way. But we must not be 
hasty. We will wait and rise together 
with other garrisons and with the fleet.” 
The men seemed to have learned their 
lesson well from the agitators, for I 
knew absolutely that this was what they 
had been instilling into the Kronstadt 
garrison for weeks. 

By 10 o'clock I was satisfied that 
Kronstadt would 1emain serene for the 
present. Returning to the quay I found 
the regular ferryboat running toOranien- 
baum as usual. I boarded the 10.30 boat 
without hindrance. We were delayed a 
few minutes at starting by a brawling 
sailor. This was absolutely the only en- 
livening incident I had witnessed. . Mid- 
way to the mainland a searchlight on a 
warship, which apparently had just crept 
in close to Kronstadt, began sweeping 
the water. Round and round, now slow- 
ly, now fast; now near, now far. Once 
the great white light caught our little 
boat and fastened upon us. Then it 
turned and flashed toward the sea. The 
night was wonderful. Still and calm, 
with a clear sky and brilliant stars above, 
and a soft summer breeze drifting pleas- 
antly across the Gulf. Perfect peace 


seemed to brood over Kronstadt. When 
the circling searchlight fell upon the 
erim fortress walls they stood out in 
frowning silence which seemed set and 
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lasting—like eternal verities, great hopes 
of struggling men, and all things which 
endure. 

We were twenty minutes in. crossing. 
I vaguely framed the telegram I had 
promised to send for other correspond- 
ents, according to the co-operative 
arrangement—telegrams -to London, to 
Paris, to Berlin. Their substance was: 
“Kronstadt promises to remain quiet for 
the present, altho ships flying red flags 
will meet with no hostile reception.” 
Only twenty minutes. Yet—we had not 
fairly landed when the great guns 
boomed and the mutiny was on. 

I believe I was the only correspondent 
at Kronstadt that night. From nearness 
to the scene and from knowledge gath- 
ered on previous visits, I should be in a 
position to write an intelligent and full 
account of the uprising. But probably 
no one was more surprised than I that 
the mutiny occurred when it did—unless, 
perhaps, the very men themselves who 
mutinied. At all events the fight was on, 
and altho closer to it than any one else, 


I might just as well have been in Tim- 
buctu, and the only men of my acquaint- 
ance who could give an eye-witness ac- 
count are arrested, or have been or are 


about to be executed. Every stranger 
found in Kronstadt after 10.30 (the very 
minute I left) that night was arrested. 
The boat next after the one I crossed on 
was met by troops, and évery one not in 
uniform placed under. arrest. There was 
just one exception—a girl—one of the 
“military organization.” She is the only 
one, so far as is known, who escaped. I 
met her the next dav, quite by chance, 
and got further details. 

It was an old trick—the Government 
had played it again and again. But still 
they. do not learn—these earnest, eager, 
liberty-loving revolutionists. The Gov- 
ernment—ever mercilessly alert—learned 
that mutiny was in the air, got the essen- 
tial details of the plan. and touched it off 
prematurely. And the mutineers paid 
for their mistake with a hundred lives 
and a guard house full of prisoners 
awaiting execution. 

Just before the first gun was fired 
word was suddenly circulated among the 
corps of sappers and miners that ships 
were coming from Helsingfors and that 
Kronstadt must be taken immediately by 
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the garrison. Details of the Sveaborg 
mutiny were, in an incredibly short time, 
made known everywhere. Kronstadt was 
in honor bound to respond! The men 
sprang to the guns and fired two shots. 
The officers’ quarters were invaded and 
six officers killed, including an admiral. 
As the sappers and miners were joined 
by the other troops the need for arms be- 
came pressing, so they advanced upon 
and easily took the arsenal. 

When the heavy guns were taken it 
was noticed that there were only two 
shells where many more were supposed 
to be. Yet no one, apparently, suspected 
the ruse. Not till the arsenal was in- 
vaded did it dawn upon the mutineers 
that they were trapped. The guns were 
all in the arsenal, as expected, but every 
lock had been removed! Unarmed sol- 
diers and sailors are no better than an 
unarmed mob. When the mutineers 
poured out into the street from the 
arsenal they were received by a regiment 
of loyal troops, who poured volley after 
volley into them. There was some bay- 
onet fighting, tut Gatling guns speedily 
forced a surrender. The actual casual- 
ties of this night will never be known. 
They cannot be reckoned from without, 
and the Government will not disclose the 
figures. It is only known that many 
were killed and scores were wounded. 

The failure of Kronstadt, of Sveaborg 
and of Reval have not made any appre- 
ciable impression ypon the men. More 
of the best leaders have been taken, a few 
hundred more lives given up, but the 
spirit of unrest remains. The hugeness 
of Russia makes the revolutionary move- 
ment unwieldy. Every man or woman 
who is edycated or who shows liberal 
tendencies is marked, and at the first op- 
portunity, reasonable or unreasonable. he 
is clapped into prison or exiled. The 
best disciplined army in the world would 
fall asunder if practically all of the offi- 
cers were suddenly snatched away; and 
the leaders are not big enough to restrain 
these sporadic outbreaks. Discontent is 
constantly seething and boiling and must 
have an outlet. It is only the great un- 
derlying principle of revolution which 
now moves the masses on. The reign of 
anarchy which threatens Russia today is 
a far more terrible menace than the 
bloodiest revolution fought out on a civil 
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war basis. When a whole people become 
uiterly lawless, each man striking blind- 
ly, and all striking, the result is chaos. 
The attitude of the Government is rap- 
idly forcing Russia to this. For the 
Government, while able to demoralize the 
ranks of the revolutionists, is yet unable 
toadminister, to rule or to influence. 
‘the great mass of the people are against 
the Government. Many, especially of the 
middie classes, are silent because they 
dare not openly fight. But the very 
moment the tide of success turns into the 
channels of the revolutionists, the ranks 
of the Government’s enemies will swell 
enormously. There is an _ inestimable 
number of people all over the country 
who are “on the fence,” but who will join 
the revolutionists as soon as the propi- 
tious moment seems to have arrived. 
Reaction is at its strongest now. In 
spite of Premier Stolypin’ S protestations 
that a “liberal” régime would be main- 
tained, the curtailment of personal liber- 
ties is more insufferable than ever. 
Wholesale arrests are still going on. 
M. Leroy Beaulieu, who is_ recog- 


nized as the foremost French authority 
on Russia, asserts that the prisons are 
already so overcrowded that criminals 
are being allowed their liberty in order 
that “politicals’ may be held—that is to 
say, the educated men and women who 
love their country enough to risk fighting 


or dying for it. In Rostov I saw cholera 
barracks being used as prison pens for 
political prisoners. In Warsaw the for- 
tresses were accommodating the political 
prisoners whom the regular prisons. could 
not admit. 

The sacrifice of lives, the blood spilled, 
is already” far greater than during the 
entire French Revolution. During the 


days of the French Terror only two thou- . 


sand three hundred heads fell under the 
guillotine, and during the entire Revolu- 
tion only about thirty thousand lives 
were sacrificed all over France. In 
Russia the Revolution proper dates back 
only about eighteen months. Yet the 
number of victims is appalling. Pro- 
fessor Mouss, of the Sorbonne, who is 
row in Russia gathering such estimates, 
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tells me that last year (1905) there were 
seventy-two thousand victims in Russia! 
He defines “victims” as persons killed, 
exiled or imprisoned. During the first 
six months of the preserit year there have 
probably been double this enormous ag- 
gregate for all of last year. If this ratio 
is maintained, as now seems inevitable, 
the total number of victims for this year 
will reach nearly three hundred thou- 
sand. 

Generations must pass before the scars 
of the present period are healed. The 
reckless waste of life and ruthless spill- 
ing of blood are stamping the national 
character. The number of murders and 
assassinations since the dissolution of the 
Duma is appalling. Almost every edict 
of the Government is launched in blood. 
And every blow the people give back 
draws blood. As one who has been in 
Russia only six months, I can testify to 
the effect of this prolonged bloody 
régime upon individuals. The light, 
thoughtless way one comes to view. blood 
spilling is shocking. And if six months 
have so calloused one individual, the re- 
sult of the whole régime upon the people 
themselves is obvious. There is a non- 
chalance, a flippant indifference in the 
manner of the people of St. Petersburg 
and Moscow and other cities that all too 
clearly testifies to this coarsening of the 
sensibilities. The streets of the capital 
are always gay and brilliant. The people 
laugh in the presence of death. 

Harrowing as these details are, the 
bigger fact must not be lost ‘sight of that 
strong souls are daily rising to bear the 
brunt of each day’s fight. One of the 
little group captured at Kronstadt—one 
whose. execution is about to take place or 
has just taken place—said " to me once: 

“T know the work is hazardous. There- 
fore I try to do enough each day to jus- 
tify my entire life.” Russia is full of 
men and women of such dauntless spirit. 
What a future there would be for Russia 
if the Government would only make it 
possible for these minds and energies to 
be devoted to the construction of a new 
and better country! 


Str. Prererssurc, Russia. 


So-e2-> 
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BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 


HE approach of a Parliamentary 
session has seldom within my 
recollection been darkened by so 

sad an event as that which has lately be- 
fallen the Prime Minister of England in 
the death of his most loved and loving 
wife. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
is certainly the most popular English 
statesman of the present day, and the 
whole country followed with the deepest 
interest and sympathy the published ac- 
counts of Lady Campbell-Bannerman’s 
sinking health. Then there came the 
journey of the pair to Marienbad, with 
a faint hope that the wife might be en- 
abled there to find some hope of restored 
health; and at last there came the hus- 
band’s return home bearing with him 
the wife’s coffined body. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s con- 
dition is made all the more sad and lone- 


ly because he has no children to console 














Sir Antony MacDonnell. 


him. The very day after his wife’s fun- 
eral was his own seventieth birthday, and 
it may be hoped that rarely in life has 
such an event come to pass under such 
mournful auspices. It was rumored at 
first that Sir Henry could no longer en- 
dure the work of statesmanship when de- 
prived of that companion who had been 
such a source of encouragement and in- 
spiration to him, and that he would take 
the earliest opportunity of resigning his 
office and even his seat in the House of 
Commons. Most of us, however, who 
have had opportunities of knowing Sir 
Henry personally could not bring our- 
selves to believe that he would, even 
under such conditions, abandon his career 
of national usefulness, and there appears 
now to be a general conviction that Sir 
Henry will keep to that public work from 
which just now he could so ill be spared 
and from which his late wife would never 
have wished him to withdraw. 

The Liberal Government has some 
great tasks before it, and in the accom- 
plishment of these tasks no other man 
living could render such effective service 
as Campbell-Bannerman. The mere fact 
of his withdrawal from the position of 
Prime Minister just now would of itself 
create peculiar embarrassment to his col- 
leagues. The question as to his successor 
would involve serious trouble, very un- 
desirable and very inconvenient at the 
present hour. There is no man in the 
Ministry whom the public opinion of the 
country could at once agree upon as the 


. rightful successor to Campbell-Banner- 


man. That is not because the present 
ministry is wanting in men any one of 
whom might be safely intrusted with the 
duties, and indeed may be safely expected 
to have the duties at some future period 
entrusted to him. 

I could name several of these men, but 
then each of them differs more or less 
from certain of his colleagues on this or 
that question of home or foreign policy, 
and his nomination could not therefore 
at the present crisis be received with uni- 
versal approval. Some of these differ- 
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enges, it may well be hoped, will lose 
their effect as time goes on and as the 
questions involving difference of opinion 
become gradually settled. But just at 
the present crisis it would not be easy for 
the Liberal party, inside or outside Par- 
liament, to agree as to the fitting man for 
the place. One statesman appears to a 
section of the public rather too much of 
an Imperialist in foreign policy ; another 
is too much disposed :oward the policy 
which unfriendly critics would describe 
as that of the Little Englander; a third 
would be regarded by other critics as too 
deeply devoted to the principle of Home 
Rule for Ireland, and so on thruout the 
whole of the present Cabinet. It would, 
therefore, raise a serious difficulty in 
state affairs if the position of Prime 
Minister were to become vacant just 
now, and even if there were no other 
reason for Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man’s remaining at his post, he is far too 
patriotic a statesman to think of creating 
any avoidable embarrassment for the 
Liberal Ministry. 

We have had much discussion lately 
concerning the correspondence which 
took place during the existence of the late 
Conservative Government between cer- 
tain members of that Government and 
Sir Antony MacDonnell, then, as now, 
permanent Under Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. I think I can ex- 
plain to American readers the actual 
meaning of the question thus involved, 
divested of all technicalities. Sir Antony 
MacDonnell is an Irishman who rose to 
high distinction in the diplomatic service 
of England abroad, and was lately ap- 
pointed, still under the Conservative Gov- 
ernment, to his position in Dublin. He 
is an Irish Nationalist as well as an Irish- 
man, and he refused to accept the office 
unless he were accepted as a responsible 
adviser to the Lord Lieutenant and not 
merely as a subordinate clerk to the nom- 
inal Chief Secretary, who plays no real 
part in political affairs. Thereupon the 
correspondence took place, and it ended 
in the appointment of Sir Antony with 
the full powers which he claimed. 

The question now is what were the 
actual terms set forth in the correspond- 
ence on which the appointment was fi- 
nally arranged. Did the members of the 
Government, including the late Prime 
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Minister, prevail over Sir Antony or did 
Sir Antony prevail over them? The 
outer world demands the publication of 
the whole correspondence as the readiest 
means of settling the question; but this 
apparently is the very thing which the 
leading members of the late Conserva- 
tive Administration are anxious to avoid. 
I feel quite satisfied myself that when the 
correspondence comes to be published it 
will be made perfectly clear that the Con- 
servative statesmen agreed to regard the 
principle of Devolution, as it is called, 
the principle of devolving some direct 
share.in the Irish government to the peo- 
ple of Ireland; was accepted by the Con- 
servative leaders asa necessary condition 
of the arrangement—in fact that Home 
Rule in some form was to become sooner 
or later a subject for administrative con- 
sideration. The Liberals now in office 
came into power with frankest declara- 
tions to that effect, and nobody could 
have put more clearly and more deci- 
sively than Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man himself put it, the resolve of the new 
administration to introduce measures for 
the gradual settlement of the Home Rule 
question. 
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Some trouble is threatened to the Lib- 
eral Government, and indeed to the Lib- 
eral cause generally, by the action of one 
division of the Labor Party in the House 
of Commons. For the Labor Party num- 
bering some forty members is already 
separated into two divisions, one of which 
is governed by the principles of genuine 
and constitutional Liberalism while the 
other, the more recent in its growth and 
settlement, may be fairly described as 
distinctly Socialistic. This new Labor 
Party appears determined to act with ab- 
solute independence of Liberals and Con- 
servatives alike and to support or to op- 
pose every administration and every 
measure according as administration or 
measure is favorable or hostile to the 
principles of Socialism. It can easily be 
understood that even a small party of 
members acting constantly together and 
without regard to the interests of any 
other party may frequently put embar- 
rasssing difficulties in the way of the 
most powerful and popular ministry, and 
become a source of much irritation to the 
majority on both sides of the House of 
Commons. It cannot be doubted that 
among the working classes thruout this 
country generally there is a large amount 
of Socialistic sentiment, mainly called 
into being, it must be owned, by that 
neglect of the working classes and their 
interests which was for a long time com- 
mon to all our administrations, It can- 
not, however, be contended now by any 
reasonable creature that the present Gov- 
ernment has shown or is ever likely to 
show any want of sympathy with the 
needs and the wishes of the workingman, 
and we may therefore assume that the 
Socialists will not be able to make much 
capital for themselves out of the policy 
of the Liberal leaders. I think it cannot 
be doubted that the Socialistic Labor 
Party regards with extreme disfavor the 
career of John Burns, first, because he 
has consented to become the occupant of 
an important office with a large salary in 
the Liberal Government. Mr. Burns, 
however, holds on his way composedly 
and is not likely to seek for conflict, altho 
well capable in every sense of fighting a 
good fight if the conflict should be forced 
upon him. 

I pass, according to my usual fashion 
in my INDEPENDENT articles, from poli- 
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tics to literature. The first book which I 
have to notice is one which brings both 
sweet and sad recollections to my mind. 
Irish readers will thoroly understand my 
feelings when I say that the work to 
which I would now invite attention is 
“Irish Fairy Tales,” by Edmund Leamy. 
The author of this book is dead. He was 
one of the most brilliant and gifted Irish- 
men of our times. He was a devoted 
Nationalist and patriot, and sat in the 
House of Commons for many years. | 
knew him well both in and out of Parlia- 
ment, and must ever admire his genius, 
for no other word could fittingly charac- 
terize his extraordinary intellectual quali- 
ties. He was a brilliant speaker, and on 
great occasions could prove himself a 
genuine orator. In~<his “Irish Fairy 
Tales” we have him in his literary and 
poetic capacity. The inspiration of these 
stories is found in Gaelic legend and in 
Gaelic romance, but the stories are not 


translations and are Leamy’s own work, 


only owing their inspiration to the Celtic 
atmosphere in which Leamy’s soul found 


-much delight, They are exquisitely beau- 


tiful fairy tales and would hold a high 
place in any literature. 

Edmund Leamy died poor and left a 
wife and family who had been dependent 
on his work for their support. I do not, 
however, recommend this volume to my 
countrymen and women merely because 
of the claims of Edmund Leamy and his 
family on Ireland’s gratitude. I am able 
to recommend the stories because of 
their own intrinsic value, because of 
their delightful fancy, their brilliant im- 
aginative powers, their genuine humor 
made all the more bright because of the 
frequent contrast given by passages of 
quiet and penetrating pathos. The vol- 
ume is introduced by a preface from Mr. 
John E. Redmond, leader of the Irish 
National party in the House of Com- 
mons, an old friend, colleague and com- 
rade of Edmund Leamy, and is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Gill & Son of Dublin. 
Such a book must be welcome to all 
Irish readers, and is sure to find thoro 
appreciation among readers of any 
country who can appreciate a literary 
work which appeals alike to the intellect 
and to the heart. 

Once again I come upon a recent pub- 
lication which brings back to me some 
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. melancholy memories. In five dainty lit- 
tle volumes the selected poems of the 
late Nora Chesson have just been given 
to the world by Alston Rivers, publisher, 
of London. Nora Chesson, whose prom- 
ising and indeed actually brilliant career 
was lately cut short by death, was a 
valued friend of mine, and was the be- 
loved wife of my dear friend, Hugh 
Chesson. Nora Chesson was before her 
marriage Nora Hopper, and was Eng- 
lish by birth, tho not by family, and won 
for herself a distinct celebrity as a con- 
tributor to all or nearly all the great 
English periodicals and newspapers. 
Her career as an authoress in poetry and 
in prose began in 1887, when she was 
not quite seventeen years of age, and she 
went on increasing her literary reputa- 
tion until her far too early death. She 
was a genuine poetess, and could touch 
with quick and tender impression every 
chord of human feeling. Over some of 
these poems there is an atmosphere of 
melancholy which might seem as if it 
cast upon them already the shadow of a 
too early death, but the poetess, as I 
have said, could touch every chord of 
human feeling, and many of her poems 
sparkle with the best brilliancy of life. 
They are all thoroly original, and come 
straight from the moods, the fancies, the 
intellect and the heart of the authoress. 
The most casual reader opening one of 
these five thin volumes and glancing at 
any of the poems they contain will find 
himself at once quickened into a recog- 
nition of Nora Chesson’s originality, v2- 
ried fancy and exquisite sense of music. 
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Better poetic work has not been given to 
the world in our more recent days. 

A novel which has attracted much at- 
tention since I wrote last is “Tally-Ho,” 
by Helen Mathers, the well-known nov- 
elist, published by Messrs. Methuen. It 


‘is a sporting novel, and will appeal more 


especially to readers of racing and hunt- 
ing stories. But even to me, who am not 
specially interested in these subjects, it 
has been immensely interesting. Helen 
Mathers has got a most exciting story to 
tell, and she tells it admirably—it is 
hardly necessary to say this to those who 
know her books well, as I am sure my 
readers do—I will not endeavor to tell 
the plot of “Tallv-Ho,” for it seems to 
me that it would to a certain extent spoil 
the pleasure of those who read it, tho the 
character drawing is as clever as the 
story itself. Both the heroine Sandra 
and the hero Blaise Blundell are quite 
new types and are most vividly drawn. 
I have called Blaise Blundell the hero 
because he dominates the story, but 
Luke, who sacrifices himself to preserve 
the happiness of San’s life, is a hero in- 
deed. .The other characters — Lady 
Sophy, the Princess and Tessa, to men- 
tion the most important among them— 
are made living and real without too 
much description. A part of the book 
that interested me very much is the 
West African diary, and the authoress 


_has introduced it into the story so eariy 


that it does not in any way delay the 
action. I congratulate Helen Mathers 
most heartily on another success. 


Lonpon, ENcCLAND. 


Joseph 


BY SARAH JEANNETTE BURKE 


TweELve children, like the patriarch, has the year ; 


Which loves he best ? 


Ah! that I may not say; 


But well I know October triumphs in 
“A coat of many colors” glad and gay. 


New Yorx City, 
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A Medical Specialty for Women 


BY HENRY T. FINCK 


Autor oF “Romantic Love anp Persona Beauty,” 


MERICA has fortunately never 
A been tainted by what is one of 
the greatest eviis of modern Eng- 
land—the institution cf barmaids; but 
while England and those of her colonies 
which have the same institution are real- 
izing its detrimental character more and 
more vividly, and taking measures to get 
rid of it, an evil of almost equal dimen- 
sions and similar in character is rapidly 
overshadowing this country. While we 
have always kept women and girls out of 
saloons, both behind and in front of the 
counter, there has been -within a few 
years, a startling increase in the number 
of women and girls employed in our 
barber shops, where they are quite as 
much out of place as in saloons. 

Attempts to train and employ women 
for shaving men and cutting and dress- 
ing their hair never appear to have had 
much success ; it is as manicures that they 
have increased in number so amazingly. 
Doubtless there are not a few respectable 
women among these, as among the bar- 
maids; but is there a man who would 
willingly allow his sister or daughter to 
become a manicure in a New York bar- 
ber shop? 

An attempt to arrest this pernicious 
movement, made by one of our reforma- 
tory associations, would no doubt be met 
(as in the case of the English barmaids) 
with the cry: “You are taking away the 
bread and butter from these poor girls.” 
But there are thousands of other ways, 
especially in this country, for women to 
earn their bread and butter, and cakes 
and candy, too. It is to one of these that 
I wish to call attention today. 

While establishments for the dressing 
of women’s hair by women are not un- 
common in our cities, there is an oppor- 
tunity for a hundred times as many as 
there are now, without the least over- 
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crowding. At present there are many 
thousands of wealthy ladies who have 
their hair washed and dressed by their 
own maids, who are seldom experts. 
Most of these ladies would patronize the 
establishments referred to if run by ex- 
perts—by women who are not only hair 
dressers, but hair doctors and beautifers. 

It is admitted that no woman can be 
called beautiful unless she has fine teeth 
and beautiful hair. The teeth are now, 
especially in this country, well cared for 
by countless specialists. Dentistry has, 
within the last decades, made such prog- 
ress that few women have any excuse for 
showing anything but a pearly mouth. 
Before the age of modern dentistry it 
used to be taken for granted that middle- 
aged persons must lose their teeth as a 
matter of course, and be ugly and dys- 
peptic the rest of their lives. 

The same sort of Asiatic fatalism pre- 
vails to the present day regarding the 
hair. Most people neglect or maltreat 
theirs till it begins to fall out, and this 
process is regarded as a natural and 
necessary resuit of advancing age. But 
it is neither necessary nor natural. One 
of the most eminent German physicians, 
Prof. Oscar Lassar, of Berlin, who has 
made a specialty of the hair and its dis- 
eases for over a quarter of a century, pre- 
dicts that the time will come when few 
people will be bald. 

For those who are hald already there 
is no hope; baldness is incurable. But it 
is preventable—as preventable as decay 
of the teeth; and the simple reason why 
so many persons have their heads par- 
tially or entirely denuded of hair is that 
they do not begin early enough to take 
proper care of it. The usual cause of the 
loss of hair is a sort of catarrh of its 
sebaceous glands, which can be prevented 
by proper hygienic precautions. 

















The family physician is not usually 
consulted in this matter, probably because 
the loss of hair is so gradual that no spe- 
cial concern is felt till it is too late to 
do anything. Women use false hair in 
proportion as they lose their own, while 
men do not seem to mind their baldness 


as long as so many others are like them. ° 


But the time is coming when it will be 
generally understood that it is a man’s 
duty to himself to prevent baldness as 
much as it is to prevent dental caries; 
and then the medical man will be re- 
quired to add another branch to his usual 
studies. 

As for women, they can hardly be ex- 
pected to rely much on their family doc- 
tors for help in the preservation of their 
hair. Prevention is, in this case, particu- 
larly, much easier than cure; and preven- 
tion of loss of hair implies so much 
manipulation of it that a busy doctor 
would hardly have time for it, nor would 
such work seem exactly suitable for a 
man. We have here a detail of medical 
work that is pre-eminently suitable for 
women. 

The world has so far not taken the 
woman in medicine very seriously, for 
the reason that most medical work (in- 
cluding surgery and dentistry) is of a 
kind that goes beyond her strength and 
special aptitudes. But as hair doctors— 
for women—medical women may and 
doubtless will have a great future. They 
will, of course, be hair dressers as well 
as curers of hair diseases, and also hygi- 
enic advisers of women and children, at 
home and in school. 

Let no one suppose that such a pro- 
fession places an educated woman on a 
level with the ordinary man’s-barber. 
She will rank iar above even the barber 
of the good old times, who was also a 
surgeon. Surely there is nothing in the 
least derogatory in the dressing and beau- 
tifying of hair—in doing professionally 
what every woman, since the beginning 
of time, has done for herself in a more 
or less amateurish way; while the pre- 
vention and cure of hair diseases which 
result in baldness are as legitimate and 
as dignified branches of hygiene and 
therapeutics as any other branch. The 


medical colleges, it is true, teach little or 
nothing on this subject, and for this 
reason some physicians, if questioned as 
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to. whether the treatment of unhealthy 
hair is a regular branch of the healer’s 
art, might possibly answer “No”; but 
that would only show that they have 
given the matter insufficient attention. 

What Professor Lassar says on this 
point is suggestive. He has been con- 
suited, he tells us, by jurists on this very 
question, and Lis answer was a decided 
“Yes.” As long ago as 1882 he wrote 
on this topic for Liebreich’s Therapeu- 
tische Monatshefte, and his latest article 
appears in the Deutsche Medicinische 
Wochenschrift; being addressed, there- 
fore, to a medical audience. Other med- 
ical periodicals, as well as congresses of 
physicians, have in recent years discussed 
the question, and the Berlin Directory 
has a large number of addresses of “Spe- 
cialarste fiir Haarkrankheiten.” 

Here, then, is a new and important 
medical specialty for women—a specialty 
offering great opportunities for distinc- 
tion and wealth, and calling for no de- 
parture from what is strictly ‘““woman’s 
sphere,” in the wider, modern sense of 
the word. Young women in college, 
wondering what avocation they had bet- 
ter choose, will no doubt see their oppor- 
tunity ; and their prospective patients will 
hail their advent with delight. There is 
hope for all, except those absolutely bald. 
As Professor Lassar remarks: 

“Age is of no consequence. There are 
women of over seventy years, in whom proper 
treatment, applied promptly after a late loss 
of hair, brought on a luxuriant new growth 
of silvery hair.” 

The women hair doctors will find it an 
advantage to keep abreast of the latest 
therapeutic discoveries—in the realm of 
X rays, for instance. In the early days 
of that eleven-year-old science cases were 
recorded of operators or patients losing 
their hair permanently. But that was a 
result of ignorant or inexperienced man- 
ipulation of the Roentgen apparatus. 
Some recent striking experiences con- 
vinced Professors Imbert and Marques, 
of the University of Montpelier, that 
these rays, applied in a certain way, have 
the power of restoring white hair to its 
original black color. Is not this the elixir 
of youth—in part, at least? Are there 
not “millions” in a single discovery like 
this? Need women despair of making 
a living without doing man’s work ? 

New York City. 








The Future of Liberia 


BY SIR HARRY H. JOHNSTON, K. C. B. 


[There is no one in Europe better qualified to write on Africa than the author of the 


following article, who has traveled and lived almost everywhere in 


much on the subject.—Epiror. ]} 


views in 1 HE INDEPENDENT on the 

subject of the tuture that may await 
the negro republic of Liberia, on the West 
Coast of Africa. I first made the ac- 
quaintance of this land of the Kruboy, 
the Vai, the Mandingo and the American 
negro in 1882, and my last visit was paid 
at the commencement of the present year, 
so that | may claim to have had this state 
under observation for a _ considerable 
period. 

Liberia was an experiment made some- 
what hastily by politicians and philan- 
thropists in the United States eighty to 
ninety years ago, to solve a difficulty 
which had not been considered when the 
American Constitution was drawn up in 
the eighteenth century—namely, what 
status in the land of the free was to be 
held by the ex-slave. A hundred years 
ago many pious Americans shared with 
Wilberforce and British philanthropists 
the horror of slavery in the abstract. 
Quaker influence had brought this about, 
and many a Quaker, in dying, bequeathed 
freedom to his slaves. At the period in 
which the Napoleonic wars ceased and 
the civilized world had time to reflect on 
questions of internal politics, public opin- 
ion, more especially in the Southera 
States of America, was increasingly 
favorable toward terminating slavery as 
an inherited condition. But at the same 
time a racial dislike to the negro was 
growing steadily, and while many a phil- 
anthropist preached against slavery, he 
was equally indignant at according civic 
rights to the ireed slave. By 1817 the 
number of free negroes in the United 
States had swollen to several thousand, 
and as many of these were educated men, 
they had begun to ask if there was no 
voice for them in the councils of their 
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| HAVE been asked to express my 


Africa and published 


adopted country. ‘The reply of philan- 
thropist America at that date was to 
hurry them off to the West Coast of 
Africa and so get rid of the problem. 
The British had been making experi- 
ments along this line from the end of the 
eighteenth century in Sierra Leone, and 
the original American idea of Liberia 
was copied somewhat servilely from the 
plan of the Sierra Leone Colony. In- 
deed, it was sought to found a Liberia 
at Sierra Leone; but the British Govern- 
ment would not agree to any “state with- 
in a state,” and indeed, repeatedly, dur- 
ing the subsequent history of Liberia 
down to the acknowledgment of its inde- 
pendence in 1847, Great Britain was 
seeking to draw this American enter- 
prise within the limits of an enlarged 
Sierra Leone. 

Curiously enough, the tendency of 
things as they are seems to be following 
this line with a certain inevitableness. 
The civilized, English-speaking negroes 
of Sierra Leone are derived from very 
much the same negro origins as the 
American colonists of Liberia, while the 
indigenous races of the two contiguous 
countries are also closely allied. But in 
all probability Liberia will never form 
part of a British Crown colony. If the 
Americo-Liberians and their descendants 
and the indigenous people whom they 
may bring within the pale of civilization 
can show to the world, after another. 
twenty or thirty years’ trial, the example 
of a successful government of negroes by 
negroes, it is more likely that in the dis- 
tant future Liberia may swallow Sierra 
Leone rather than Sierra Leone Liberia. 
Some portions of the hinterland of Li- 
beria may find greater affinity with the 
adjacent French possessions, but there 
again—not in our time, but in that of 




















our descendants—it may be rather that 
the germ of negro self-government will 
start from this little republic in West 
Africa. 

Unless, of course, the flame that has 
been kept alight (flickering, but still 
alive) for eighty years should be 


blown out by some sudden gust of’ 


European clamor, or unless the Libe- 
rians should turn their back on prog- 
ress and activity, both bodily and 
intellectually, and resign the opportunity 
which Fate has placed in their hands. I 
hope they may not do so. I hope that 
they may have the courage on the one 
hand to dissociate themselves from a 
good deal of useless tradition regarding 
the past life of their ancestors in America, 
and a good deal of equally useless ad- 
herence to Anglo-Saxon ideals, and that, 
on the other, they will be prompt to wel- 
come reasonable and safeguarded co- 
operation with the white man, who will 
lend his science and his capital to develop 
their marvelously rich but very neglected 
country. They need not be over-anxious. 
They may bear in mind this incontro- 
vertible fact, which is the charter of the 
liberties of the black man in British, 
French and German West Africa—that 
the climate will always fight on their side. 
None of these West African negro lands 
could be colonized by the Caucasian, as 
may be the case with the elevated, healthy 
and often uninhabited plateaus of East- 
ern and Central Africa. The white man 
in West Africa, between the Gambia and 
Angola, is only there to educate, and the 
more attention the black man gives to 
this education the quicker he will arrive 
at a stage in his history when he can 
claim justifiably the right to govern him- 
self. 

I do not think there is much-room in 
Liberia for the immigration of American 
negroes; nor, as an impartial counselor, 
should I advise the negro of America to 
turn his thoughts toward West Africa 
unless he himself was born in the Dark 
Continent. The negro of the West 


Indies is perhaps more at home in the 
climate of Liberia; the negro whose fam- 
ily has been settled for one or more 
generations in the United States suffers 
almost as much from the climate of West 
Africa as does the European or the white 
One or more generations of 


American. 
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life in America seems to rid the negro’s 
blood of the malarial parasite, and his de- 
scendants are as much subject, therefore, 
to malarial fever as is the case with other 
non-African races. There are many other 
reasons which want of space prevents my 
detailing why, as a rule, the American 
negro is not successful as a settler in 
West Africa. 1 would venture to say 
that the domain of the American negro 
in the future is the islands of the West 
Indies and the states of tropical America. 
The best hope of the American colony 
that has been planted—painfully, but at 
last successfully—in the coast lands of 
Liberia, lies in fusion with the fine in- 
digenous African peoples—Fulas, Man- 
dingos, Vais, Kpwesis, and that remark- 
able congeries of Kru peoples, one tribe 
of which—the Grebo—may be said to 
have attained something like stable civil- 
ization. The present power of Liberia 
must not be measured by the fact that 
the Liberians of American descent are 
estimated at some 12,000 in number. By 
their schools, and by the mastery which 
they have acquired over much of the 
coast lands, they have gradually added 
to their numbers, as the civilized citizens 
of the modern state, some forty to fifty 
thousand Vai, Gora, Basa, Kru and 
Grebo natives, who make common cause 
with the American negroes and mulattoes 
in their attitude toward the natives of the 
interior. Some of the Kru tribes are still 
recalcitrant. But since the advent to 
power of President Barclay, the influence 
of the Liberian Government at Monrovia 
extends very far inland, and is constantly 
being appealed to hy native chiefs as an 
arbiter in the quarrels between tribe and 
tribe. It is curious to note that many 
Europeans prefer dealing with the Libe- 
rians to the English-speaking natives of 
Sierra Leone. They find them better 
mannered, quieter and a good deal more 
interested in the affairs of the great 
world outside West Africa. The fact is 
that the English-speaking Liberians keep 
much more in touch with what is going 
on in Britain, France, Germany and 
America than is the case with the more 
or less civilized natives of the Gold Coast 
and Sierra Leone. In this respect they 
more resemble the very intelligent natives 
of Lagos and the Cameroons. 

It is to he hoped that the United States 
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will not lose interest in the little republic 
that was founded by her citizens. Tho 
its future history may be a good deal 
more concerned with the development of 
the British colony of Sierra Leone and 
the French colony of the Ivory Coast, the 
United States may at any rate take to 
itself the credit of having founded the 
first civilized independent negro state in 


West Africa, a land in which, if the 
negro have but patience to bear with us 
for a while, and with our help to frame 
a civilization of his own to suit his own 
environment, he may come to find him- 
self independent of white tutelage, and 
an equally endowed collaborator with the 
Caucasian in a world-wide civilization. 





Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





The Trial by Existence 


BY ROBERT FROST 


Even the bravest that are slain 
Shall not dissemble their surprise 

On waking to find valor reign 
Even as on earth in paraflise: 

And where they sought without the sword 
Wide fields of asphodel fore’er, 

To find that the utmost reward 
Of daring should be still to dare. 


The light of heaven falls whole and white 
And is not shattered into dyes, 
The light forever is morning light; 
The hills are verdured pasturewise; 
The angel hosts with freshness go 
And seek with laughter what to brave; 
And binding all is the hushed snow 
Of the far-distant breaking wave. 


And from a cliff top is proclaimed 
The gathering of the souls for birth, 
The Trial by Existence named, 
The obscuration upon earth. 
And the slant spirits trooping by 
In streams and cross- and counter-streams 
Can but give ear to that sweet cry 
For its suggestion of what dreams. 


And the more loitering are turned 
To view once more the sacrifice 
Of those who for some good discerned 
Will gladly give up paradise. 
And a white shimmering concourse rolls 
Toward the throne to witness there 
lhe speeding of devoted souls 
Which God makes his especial care. 


And none are taken but who will 
Having first heard the life read out 

That opens earthward, good and ill 
Reyond the shadow of a doubt. 


And very beautifully God limns, 
And tenderly, life’s little dream, 

But naught extenuates or dims, 
Setting the thing that is supreme. 


Nor is there wanting in the press 
Some spirit to stand simply forth 
Heroic in its nakedness 
Against the uttermost of earth. 
The tale of earth’s unhonored things 
Sounds nobler there than ’neath the sun; 
And the mind whirls and the heart sings 
And a shout greets the daring one. 


But always God speaks at the end: 
“One thought in agony of life 
The bravest would have by for friend, 
‘The memory that he chose the life; 
But the pure fate to which you go 
Admits no memory of choice, 
Or the woe were not earthly woe 
To which you give the. assenting voice.” 


And so the choice must be again, 
But the last choice is still the same. 
And the awe passes wonder then 
And a hush falls for all acclaim. 
And God has ta’en a flower of gold 
And broken it, and used therefrom 
The mystic link to bind and hold 
Spirit to matter till death come. 


’Tis of the essence of life here, 

Tho we choose greatly, still to lack 
The lasting memory, at all clear, 

That life has for us on the wrack 
Nothing but what we somehow chose: 

Thus are we wholly stripped of pride 
In the pain that has but one close, 


Bearing it crushed and mystified. 
West Derry, N. If. 











The Fighting Chance 


THE interpretation which Mrs. Whar- 
ton attempted of New York society in 
“The House of Mirth,” Robert Cham- 
bers has really accomplished in his new 
novel.* And it appears that the situation 
is not so hopeless as she represented. 
The people are bad, of course, but 
Chambers shows the reason why, and so 
at last we get the mitigating circum- 
stances. They are great sinners, just as 
the Turks are great sinners, but, like the 
Turks, they do not know it; therefore 
not such great sinners after all. At least, 
not the morbid, self-damned souls that 
Mrs. Wharton would have us believe. 
The trouble with Mrs. Wharton is that 
she has a literary preacher understand- 
ing. She uses humanity for a text and 
the good and bad of human conduct to 
illustrate her preconceived point of view, 
for a background against which the spire 
of her ethics shines. This is all very 
well in a sermon, but it has nothing 
much to do with a truthful interpreta- 
tion of life, because she understands not 
life, but only the good and bad of it. 

Mr. Chambers is not so much of a 
preacher, and he has that kind of genius 
which makes his mina an impartial nega- 
tive of every line and shade of whatever 
passes before it and of the very spirit 
of things. Besides, he has a sort of lit- 
erary insouciance which enables him to 
tell with startling inspiration what he 
sees. The marvelous descriptions of 
common and uncommon things in this 
book show that he can describe a man or 
a world just as God or the devil makes 
them without the bribery of a word or a 
sneer. This is to command a daring 
reality of expression and at the same 
time escape the fever, the sullen horror, 
of realism. The picture he draws of so- 
ciety life in New York is complete, with 
its accurate and elegant imitation of 
English customs, its aquatic phases, 
quash galleries, water-ball performances, 
its iniquities and dignified, unconscious 
snobbery, and it is really the most fright- 
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ful revelation we have had of this kind 
of living ; but it will not appear to be so 


‘to the casual reader, because what he 


has written is so embedded in life, so 
much a part of the atmosphere of wealth 
and of the gilded place generally that it 
is difficult to realize in terms of moral- 
ity what is really going. But, primarily, 
Chambers is not thinking in these terms, 
he is catching in phrases and sentences 
every character line of the life, every 
color and charm of it, the taste and dis- 
tinction and epicurean spirituality which 
go to make men and women who are born 
to gamble, drink and flirt, as others are 
born to honor and labor and chastity. 
That is why they are not so bad, these 
society people, as Mrs. Wharton repre- 
sented them. They are simply not yet 
evolved. They are the hereditary out- 
laws of the moral order, and ought not 
to be held accountable to the same de- 
gree that we hold Christian, civilized 
people accountable. 

However, there is in all fallen hu- 
manity a struggling upward might, and 
in this book it is represented by Siward, 
the hero, who has inherited an appetite 
for liquor. The tale tells, between the 
orgies of the other characters who have 
a greater capacity for staying sober un- 
der inebriating circumstances, of this 
man’s failure in self-control, of his love 
and despair, how he is never to con- 
quer, but at best must lead the camp life 
within of a spirit on guard. And from 
this the story takes its name. The idea 
is a good one, typifying all life in a way, 
and the author has portrayed it with a 
fine wisdom, where many another would 
have given the neurasthenic effect of fine 
nerves. And toward the end we come to 
the spire of the whole conception, and 
showing that genius always recognizes 
the fact that the ultimate solution of 
things, the last stand a man makes in 
such an extremity is always spiritual. Ina 
conversation between Siward and _ his 
friend Plant, at a time when the former 
is down and out, with scarcely a fight- 
ing chance left, Siward wants to know 
if, after a man has lost his will and nerve 
77 
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and courage, there is not a last chance 
for him thru the spiritual medium of 
Sylvia’s braver mind. This is the final, 
inevitable refuge of the unfortunate, the 
orphan cry to some god, any god, so 
that it be a god with might to take the 
place of mortal weakness. Only an art- 
ist with the far, far sense of things could 
have made this denouement, so simple, 
so natural and without hanging his tale 
upon a mere creed. He has sounded 
rather the sorrowful depth of that mor- 
tal neediness which makes all gods and 
creeds. 

There are other people of note in the 
book, peculiar and interesting because 
they are typical of the live—Quarries, 
the secret sensualist; Plank, the Dutch- 
man with delft blue eyes, who controlled 
affairs on Wall Street—for we must re- 
member that Wall Street runs like a ser- 
pent thru every story of New York so- 
ciety life; and there is Mortimer, the 
beast husband, a bloated, blotched hor- 
ror, waddling from one dishonor to an- 
other, until he is flung like an ugly, 
obscene jelly from his automobile and 
killed. This is the only time in the 
course of the story that the deus ex ma- 
china is rudely apparent.. But Mortimer 
must be got rid of in the book, because 
his wife is in love with another man. 
What happens in real life in New York 
when this is the case may be different 
and worse, but in books we must still 
preserve the semblance of propriety— 
hence the death of Mortimer. But im- 
mediately his widow appears enticingly 
before her lover with her hair braided 
and her face blooming like a girl’s. From 
this incident one sees how naively sav- 
age and how remote these people are 
from even the sense of decency. In 
no other walk of life could a widow 
let down and comb out her hair for a 
lover at once without offense. Here it is 
accepted conduct. But having done the 
most indelicate thing possible, these two 
proceed with great delicacy to the pret- 
tiest of romantic conclusions. In short, 


the same sensuousness of taste and en- 
vironment which makes these people so 
much finer than the common sort de- 
stroys their moral sense, and renders 
them more depraved than the commonest 
And Chambers’s story proves it. 


sort. 
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Early Western Travels 


THE recent volumes of reprinted early 
Western travel narratives* which Mr. 
Thwaites and his able assistant, Miss 
Kellogg, have so satisfactorily edited, 
continue to reach the standard of value 
and interest found in the earlier issues. 
The two volumes, containing Ogden’s 
“Letters from the West,” 1821-23; Bul- 
lock’s “Journey from New: Orleans to 
New York,” 1827; and Gregg’s “Com- 
merce of the Prairies,” 1831-1839, have 
not only historical interest, but the latter 
narrative, at least, has much of the charm 
of Marco Polo’s famous story. Ogden 
was a Quaker merchant from New Eng- 
land, who tells of a business journey to 
the Western country, devoting one letter 
to Pittsburg, one to the Ohio River.as 
far as Cincinnati, and a third to the re- 
maining Ohio Valley as far as the Mis- 
sissippi. Tho he saw the West Vir- 
ginians with a narrow Yankee view— 
noting especially their rough and savage 
manners and their lack of learning and 
settled principles of religion—yet, on the 
whole, he saw clearly and wrote honestly, 
and he found bordermen, as a rule, 
“humane and hospitable, kind and atten- 
tive.” Bullock describes the same region 
five years later, and with the eyes of an 
Englisman who became so charmed 
with the climate, scenery and people of 
the Cincinnati neighborhood that he 
bought an immense estate near by, in 
Kentucky. He wrote to attract settlers 
to his new colony, called Hygeia, and 
tho there is much about the “richness of 
soil,” “overflowing plenty,” “taxes 
scarcely felt,” and “unparalleled cheap- 
ness of necessities,’ yet his observations 
are those of a trained traveler and have 
great value as a true historical picture. 
Josiah Gregg, in search of health on the 
Western prairies, found it and at the 
same time became the Thucydides of the 
Santa Fé trail, writing a book “entitled 
to rank as one of the great works of 
American history.” Leading caravan 
after caravan from Missouri far into the 
Mexican territory, he kept faithfully a 
journal of all that befell him, and when 
at last he wrote and printed a book, its 
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popularity was immediate. He gives a 
minute account of the trail, the formation 
and governing of a caravan, the fortified 
and guard-watched camps, the seeing of 
buffaloes, the “imminent, hairbreadth 
scapes” from hostile Indians, the entry 
into Mexican domains, and the vicissi- 
tudes of the customs methods, mingling 
history,. description and narrative into a 
fascinating tale, which gives the reader 
Gregg’s own enthusiasm for the -“broad, 
unembarrassed freedom of the _ great 
Western prairies.” 

Another volume treating of this part 
of America is the one containing ‘“Pat- 
tie’s Personal Narrative,’ 1824-1830. 
Any schoolboy would read this volume 
with avidity, and yet it furnishes the 
serious student with a true picture of the 
contact between two civilizations in the 
Southwest, and the beginnings of the 
drama to be closed only by the Mexican 
War. The narrative is a thrilling tale of 
pure adventure, ranging from fights with 
grizzly bears and savages who had never 
seen the white man, to a revolution in a 
Latin-American state. Pattie was a 
typical American pioneer, tempted by a 
rich and beautiful land to push aside the 
indolent and effeminate owners. His 
ancestors for generations had belonged 
to that restless type of frontiersman, 
always hovering upon the outskirts of 
civilization, taking up fresh lands in un- 
tilled places and fighting the Indians who 
disputed their invasion. They had fol- 
lowed Boone and Clark and Logan, and 
their children had gone on seeking new 
adventure in the mysterious West. The 
author’s father had settled for a time 
on the utmost borders of civilization, but 
the spirit of adventure came upon him, 
and with his son he set out upof a long 
series of adventures, so full of hazard 
and suffering that even the plain narra- 
tion seems the invention of romance. 
Once their party prepared to fight a band 
of some 600 Indians when they were 
rescued by a rival tribe of horsemen, 
who, “with a noise like distant thunder,” 
swept in between the hostile lines. Again 
the son and narrator rescued from the 
savages a charming young Spanish 
maiden, daughter of a provincial gov- 
ernor, and the gratitude of the father 
proved of lasting value. “Wondrous 
strange” and romantic as are some of 
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the experiences, one has a sense of the 
verity of the narrative, and it certainly 
has the charm of simplicity and vigor. 
The remaining four volumes have to 
do with the Northwest, and three of them 
are filled with “Travels in the Interior 
of North America,” by Maximilian, 
The Prince is described 
by a contemporary as ‘a bachelor and a 
man of science.” In the latter capacity 
he roamed so iar from his ancestral home 
on the Rhine. “He was a man of medi- 
um hight, rather slender, sans teeth, pas- 
sionately fond of his pipe, unostentatious, 
and speaking very broken English. His 
favorite dress was a white slouch hat, a 
black velvet coat, rather rusty from long 
service, and probably the greasiest pair 
of trousers that ever encased princely 
legs.” This odd little man passed thru 
3oston, New York and Philadelphia, and 
eagerly sought the forests of Pennsyl- 
vania, showing great interest in the Ger- 
man immigrants there, and especially in 
the Moravians at Bethlehem. In the 
autumn of 1832 he reached Pittsburg, 
went by land to Wheeling, and thence 
down the Ohio to Louisville, turning 
aside to spend a winter in New Har- 
mony, the Socialist settlement on the 
Wabash, to which interesting subject he 
gives a chapter of his book. In the 
spring he went cn down the Ohio and up 
the Mississippi to St. Louis, where he 
arranged with the Rocky Mountain Fur 
Company to take him up the Missouri 
to the heart of the Cordilleras, where he 
wished to make a study of the Indians. 
and the flora and fauna—for in those 
days there were no specialists, and each 
scientist took all nature to be his prov- 
ince. In the end Maximilian made a 
special study of the Mandan Indian, and, 
since they were almost wholly destroyed 
by smallpox some five years later, his 
study came to have unique value to the 
ethnologists. Aside from this value, the 
work is highly interesting as an historical 
description of natural conditions west of 
the Mississippi seventy years ago. 
Another volume treating of the further 
Northwest—the Oregon region—con- 
tains Wyeth’s “Oregon,” and Town- 
send’s “Narrative of a Journey Across 
the Rocky Mountains to the Columbia 
River.” Wyeth’s book (1833) was the 
first American publication on the subject 
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after the Lewis and Clark expedition. 
The spark of interest kindled by this 
book became a flame three years later, 
when Irving’s classic “Astoria” ap- 
peared, and several years later the world 
greeted with great interest Townsend’s 
book, giving the first detailed knowledge 
of the resources of the Far Northwest. 


2 
Communion With God 


A DISTINGUISHED American teacher of 
theology, being asked by a student what 
books he should procure for the study of 
doctrinal theology, replied: “I would 
recommend first of all Herrmann’s Der 
Verkehr des Christen mit Gott. The 
student took down name and title and 
asked: “What else?’ The professor 
thought a moment and finally said: “I 
do not know as you will need anything 
else.”” The work so highly recommended 
has been available in English for ten 
years past under the title The Com- 
munion of the Christian with God. In 
the meantime a third and fourth edition 
have appeared in Germany, each consid- 
erably altered, and the present English 
translation* is from the last German edi- 
tion, and is issued in more convenient 
form. and at a more popular price. 

Professor Herrmann, of Marburg, is 
the most eminent of living German teach- 
ers of systematic theology, as he has been 
for years the most popular with students 
of all nationalities and the exponent of 
liberal theology most nearly in favor with 
orthodox clergymen of the State Church. 
He is one of those men who make enthu- 
siastic followers, not only by their clear- 
ness and eloquence of speech and charm 
of personal presence, but also by the force 
and beauty of their writings. Herr- 
mann’s books, of which the Communion 
with God is the most important and best 
known, have made him friends the world 
over among those who search for light 
on the deepest questions connected with 
religious faith. 

One must ask what gives the man this 
power. It is not any one thing, but what 
Dr. Johnson called an “obstinate ration- 

*Tue COMMUNION OF THE CHRISTIAN WITH GoD. 
Described on the Basis of Luther’s Statements. By 
Wiihelm Herrmann. Second English edition, being 
the translation by J. Sandys Stanyon, revised thru- 
out and enlarged and altered in accordance with the 


Fourth German edition of 1903, by R. W. Stewart. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 
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ality” certainly enters into it. Herrmann 
is a master in logic and philosophy. He is 
never clouded nor confused, but uses terms 
properly and accurately and follows his 
thought thru. He deals with realities and 
not with words, which is a quality espe- 
cially desirable in theologians and some- 
times conspicuous by its absence in the 
writings of well-intentioned divines. This 
is a matter for special emphasis, since the 
title of the book in English suggests 
those mystic transports from which ev- 
ery-day men turn away as unreliable and 
dangerous. As a matter of fact, it is the 
mystic type of piety which Herrmann 
above all else opposes, and which he 
maintains is not at all Christian. He 
writes: 

“If we wish to come to God, we must not, 
above all things, turn our back upon the actual 
relationships in which we stand. The con- 
crete reality amid which we actually live must 
be the nourishment of our inner life. Dreams 
which soar away from reality lead not to God 
but to nothing.” 

It is this firm footing on the ground, 
this rejection of mysticism and pietism, 
the search for a faith grounded in real 
experience, which commends Herrmann 
to many minds. 

Another reason for the wide influence 
the Marburg teacher has exerted is that 
he is strikingly free from bondage to 
creed and tradition and at the same time 
Christian and orthodox, or at least or- 
thodox, as the Presbyterians say, “for 
substance of doctrine.” He knows no 
law for belief save the law—Thou shalt 
believe the truth, or, as he puts it, “Truly 
religious faith recognizes no other law 
than the moral law of sincerity and love” 
(p. 8). Speaking of the effort to compel 
assent to the articles of the creeds, he as- 
serts: “We leave all these fruitless en- 
deavors at religious self-help behind when 
we entirely reject the idea that it is our 
duty to believe doctrines” (p. 59). he 
specifies in detail, and many who read his 
pages will feel burdens like that of Bun- 
yan’s pilgrim roll from their back as it 
comes into the clear that certain things 
they had supposed they must believe are 
not essential. 

It is not the same when Professor 
Herrmann shows how the hard doctrines 
are not required as when certain others 
make the same declaration. For you feel 
thru and thru that this man must be a 
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Christian. It must be said that there are 
theological writers and teachers whose 
personal religious faith never impinges 
very sensibly upon-one.. They deal in 
religion as they might deal in chemistry 
or Egyptology. But the generations of 


students who have flocked to Herrmann’s_ 


classrooms, and the hundreds who have 
read his books, have felt the touch of a 
real believer, whose spirit is cheering and 
enkindling, even to those who cannot fol- 
low him all the way in his orthodoxy. 

It must not be imagined that his pages 
bear only the general atmosphere of 
Christian faith without specific confes- 
sions. The man who would count it sac- 
rilege to attempt to make one believe as 
a duty has met with experiences and real- 
ities which force from him witness to the 
essential Christian doctrines. Thus, as to 
the divinity of Christ, he says: 

“Tn the work which Christ does upon us, we 
get a view of His Person which can only right- 
ly be expressed in the confession of His Deity. 
ne What the Christian has in Christ, 
namely that God turns to him and is accessible 
to him, is simply summed up in the confession 
of His Deity. Hence it is impossible that this 


confession should ever vanish from the Chris- 


tian Church.” (p. 142, 144.) 


Professor Herrmann claims to be an 
exponent of Luther, a sincere follower of 
the founder of Protestant theology, not 
indeed in all his doctrine, but in his 
method of approach to God and his essen- 
tial religious message. As to the atone- 
ment, we read: “It is quite right that 
men are unwilling to let go the thought 
that redemption has been won by the vi- 
carious sufferings of Christ.” (p. 135.) 

There are many persons.who want to 
believe, but who do not know how, who 
ought to be able to find help in Professor 
Herrmann’s treatise. There are others 
who have cast faith aside who might be 
led again to believe if they could read 
such an exposition of the Christian’s cer- 
tainty of God. Here is something more 
reasonable and persuasive than the usual 
conservative dogmatics, more truly re- 
ligious and deeply spiritual than the or- 
dinary doctrine of liberals. It is as- 
suredly one of the important doctrinal 
treatises of a generation, and it is well 
that it is rendered into English from the 
text which is likely to be the author’s 
final revision. 
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The Legendary Diaz 


Ir is not strange that extravagant 
praise is bestowed upon President Diaz 
in his own country. Any man whose 
merits for actual achievements were as 
great as his would be exalted by his con- 
temporaries and the men he has made; 
besides, flattery of rulers is particular- 
ly facile in the Spanish tongue and a 
custom of the Spanish-speaking peoples, 
while, moreover, a dictator can receive 
no homage but flattery. But it is quite 
time to protest against the tendency of 
every whilom journalist who comes to 
Mexico to erect Diaz into a demi-god. 
Knowing nothing of the country or its 
history except in the most superficial 
way, speaking very little Spanish, or, 
more commonly, none at all, and read- 
ing only the Mexico City organ in Eng- 
lish, which is subsidized by the Mexican 
Government, these peripatetic writers 
of magazine sketches and even some- 
times books find it safe to conceal their 
ignorance by telling, at fourth or fifth 
hand, of the wonders Diaz has wrought. 
This has become an established habit, 
until it is apparently an axiom of Amer- 
ican editorial offices that Diaz is a model 
of a ruler and statesman and his Gov- 
ernment an example of perfection and 
efficiency. All this is very gross ex- 
aggeration of the real facts—which, be 
it said, are very creditable both to Mex- 
ico and to Diaz himself—and in reality 
it is inconsistent with the notion that, as 
lately appeared, still persists in the 
American editorial offices, that political 
revolution may again break out in Mex- 
ico. It is plain that the picture of Mex- 
ico which the American public has had 
placed in its mind’s eye has too many 
high lights and too much shadow. 

A recent pretentious book upon Diaz 
and his Government by a British 
woman* is precisely of this type of jour- 
nalistic writing—and of that thin jour- 
nalism so much in vogue just now. Mrs. 
Tweedie naively explains how she came 
to write her previous book on Mexico: 
“In 1900 I looked up the map of the 
world for a good subject for a book, and 
Mexico seemed to offer all I wanted— 


* Tue Maker oF Mopern Mexico: Porririo D1az. 
By Mrs. Alec. Tweedie. 4to. pp. xvi, 421. New York: 
John Late Co. $5.00. 
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history, romance, picturesqueness, beau- 

ty.” An acquaintance then obtained 

with President Diaz led her to return in 

1905 to write what purports to be his 

biography and a history of Mexico un- 

der his rule. It is néither of these 
things. The only portions of value are 
the descriptions of Diaz in his home and 
of social life among certain of the prom- 
inent families of Mexico City. But the 
author is not equipped in the history of 

Mexico, nor in political history or econ- 

omy in general, so as to qualify her for 

any such task as she has assumed. The 
result is, for example, a woman’s pic- 
ture of the picturesque gathering at 

Diaz’s last inauguration where we 

should expect to be told how this “elec- 

tion” of President and Vice-President 
was carried out and what it meant. 

Likewise, in a chapter on how Mexico’s 

debt was paid, we are never told how it 

was done, but we are told with woman- 
ly emphasis that Diaz brought his coun- 
try “thru probably the greatest economic 
crisis with which a nation has ever been 
faced,” just as the author repeatedly as- 
sures us that her hero is “the greatest 
figure in modern history,” a greater 
than Lincoln or Bismarck, etc. The so- 
called “diary” of Diaz, frequently 
quoted and spoken of as exclusive to 
this work, is, in fact, a reminiscence of 
his military career (to 1867), written 
later by Diaz, and already published in 
Mexico. 
& 

The Tides of Barnegat. By F. Hopkinson 
Smith. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50. 

Mr. Smith is nothing if not emphatic 
in delineating the characters of his new 
story; indeed, so emphatic is he that 
readers quite lose the pleasure of dis- 
covering for themselves what the book 
people stand for. In the opening chap- 
ter of this tale of the Jersey coast half 
a century ago, there is not the slightest 
doubt that old Martha, nurse in the Cob- 
den household, is intended to be taken 
as a type—rare enough in these days— 
of the faithful family servant. It is also 


evident that Miss Lucy Cobden, just re- 
turned from boarding school, is a very 
selfish young person, as careless of the 
feelings of others as she is regardful of 
her own wishes. 


Moreover, it is obvious 
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that Lucy’s elder sister, Jane, and Dr. 
John Cavendish are studies in perfec- 
tion, and there is a strong hint of the 
irresponsibility of the young man, Bart 
Holt, who is soon to take a leading 
place among Lucy’s admirers. As the 
narrative unfolds, the author largely de- 
votes his attention to sketching in the 
figures, which, at the first, he so strong- 
ly outlines, and the other personages 
who have a part to play are introduced 
as a rule with those parts pretty clearly 
defined. Captain Nat Holt, for exam- 
ple, could not well be mistaken for any 
other than the stern parent; Ann Gos- 
saway, the dressmaker, is recognized 
from the first as the village mischief 
maker, and Max Feilding is properly 
classified as the debonair man of the 
world—such a man as Lucy in her ma- 
ture years would inevitably try to en- 
slave. This insistence by Mr. Smith as 
to what his characters should represent 
is in keeping with the dramatic nature 
of his story, for one is free to appre- 
ciate situations without giving over 
much attention to their human element. 
But, as the novel brings more than one 
problem to the surface, its artistic qual- 
ity would be more marked if more lati- 
tude of development were allowed the 
principals. The chief problem—and a 
sufficiently distressing one it is—is the 
use that Jane Cobden shall make of her 
life. She is wrapt up in her sister, who 
proves to be a most unworthy object for 
affection to be lavished upon. By 
Lucy’s wilfulness a terrible stain is 
placed upon the Cobdens—a stain that 
if known to the world would smirch in- 
eradicably an honored line. All of Jane’s 
instincts impel her to protect the erring 
one and save the family name, even tho 
the course of action makes her run the 
risk of placing herself in a false posi- 
tion, and, what is of greater conse- 
quence, postpones, perhaps _ indefinitely, 
her marriage to Dr. Cavendish. In a 
word, she is one of the women to whom 
the thing instantly appeals because it is 
sacrificial. The end of all this  selfish- 
ness, on the one hand, and abnegation on 
the other comes, as if to compensate for 
a decidedly long period of waiting, in a 
sort of literary whirlwind wreaking ven- 
geance of varying degrees. The au- 
thor’s best work is in suggesting the at- 
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mosphere of the narrative. The events 
take place amid scenes which are always 
picturesquely and sometimes vividly de- 
scribed. As the selfish characters had 
been most assiduously sowing the wind 
in the earlier part of the story, the whirl- 
wind climax of storm: and disclosure has 
the inevitableness of such harvests. Mr. 
Smith writes of the sea like the artist 
and ocean lover that he is, and the storm 
at the close is no stage tempest, but a 
veritable phenomenon, wherein _ the 
Tides of Barnegat play the part of Fate. 


& 


Literary Notes. 


Att of the poems of Edward Rowland 
Sill are for the first time brought together in 
one volume in the Household Edition, pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., for $1.50. 


....A volume of poems of the seafaring 
life, containing old favorites and new ac- 
quaintances, selected and edited by John Mase- 
field, is published by Macmillans under the 
title of The Sailor's Garland. ($1.50.) 


....Baedeker’s Northern Italy appears re- 
modeled in its thirteenth edition (Scribner’s, 
$2.40), with 30 maps and 4o plans. This 
series of guide books is so uniformly excel- 
lent that criticism is difficult and commenda- 
tion is unnecessary. 


....Mrs. Edith Nicholl Ellison, who grew 
up with Hallam and Lionel Tennyson, and 
was a pet of the late Poet Laureate at Far- 
ringford, Isle of Wight, has written an inter- 
esting little book, entitled A Child’s Recollec- 
tions of Tennyson (Dutton, $1). 


....William Jennings Bryan has written a 
defense of our Christian civilization in reply 
to the “Letters of a Chinese Official,’ pub- 
lished three years ago. He is not the only 
person who was taken in by G, Lowe Dickin- 
son’s clever hoax. (Letters to a Chinese Of- 
ficial. McClure, Phillips & Co. 50 cents.) 


....“ANTIPATHY, m. The sentiment inspired 
by one’s friend’s friend. 

“ApnHorisM, n. A brief statement, bold in 
style and flat in sense. 

“APOLOGIZE, v. i. To lay the foundation for 
a future offense. 

“APPEAL, v. t. In law, to put the dice back 
in the box for another throw.” 

Any one wanting more of such definitions 
can find them in The Cynic’s Word Book. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.) 


....Colonel Waddell’s book on Tibet, pub- 
lished last year under the title of Lhasa and Its 
Mysteries, which we reviewed at length (Vol. 
LVIII, p. 1186), now appears in a cheaper edi- 
tion, $3.00, which for most persons and libraries 
will be as satisfactory, as it retains 155 of the 
beautiful photographic illustrations and the maps. 
It contains more information about the “Forbid- 
den Land” than any other book, and gives 





a readable narrative of the Younghusband ex- 
pedition which opened Tibet to the world. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co., N. Y.) 


....The story of Lincoin’s Gettysburg Ad- 
dress is twice told this week. Probably the 
only survivor of the commission who had 
charge of the National Cemetery when the 
consecration ceremonies were held, is Clark 
E. Carr, of Illinois, and he has told in a very 
interesting way how the great address was 
given and received. Everett’s oration of two 
hours undeniably made more impression upon 
the crowd at the time than Lincoln’s of two 
minutes, but posterity has reversed this judg- 
ment. This book is published by McClurg. 
in a neat and unusual binding. In her short 
story entitled The Perfect Tribute, Mary 
Raymond Andrews has given the same facts 
a slight fictional adornment in a little volume 
published by Scribner’s. 

& 


Pebbles 


SPEAKING of the departure of old-fashioned 
customs; what has become of the woman who 
took the table cloth to the door after a meal 
and shook it?—-Atchison Globe. 

I saw recently some wonderful calculations 
beginning with the amount of money saved 
annually by women at Friday bargain-sales. 
Can you give me the rest of the article? I 
thought the statistics were so interesting and 
showed such careful study. BEDELIA. 

You probably refer to the following, which 
has appeared in many quarters of late: “If 
all the money saved annually by the women 
of the United States at the Friday bargain 
sales were to be divided among the 24,737 
turpentine farmers and laborers in the United’ 
States each would receive $518,882, or $2 more 
than the value of the vote of Vermont at $10. 
a vote, and there would be a balance of $78.12, 
which would be enough to buy each of the 
1,953 camels in Western Australia a nose-ring 
worth four cents. If all the stogies made in 
Wheeling, W. Va., in April and May, 1904, 
were rolled into one stogie it would be 97,- 
341.10 inches long, 6,344 inches thick, and’ 
weigh 283,876 ounces, troy weight. A man 
would have to have a jaw 8,166 feet from ear 
to ear, measured thru his mouth, to get it 
between his teeth; and if he smoked it up 
he would be so sick that it would require the 
services of 823 physicians, 1,200 nurses, and 
343 attendants 33 years, 11 months, 18 days, 
22 minutes and 51 seconds to get his stomach 
in order again. The smoke from the stogie 
would form a cloud 221% miles long by 47 1-3 
wide, obscuring the sun from Maysville to 
Monessen, Pa. If the cold feet of the men 
ahead of the game in all of the poker seances 
in Chicago on an average night were to be 
collected it would give a frigidity equal to 
that of 91,715,400 pounds of artificial ice man- 
ufactured annually in St. Louis; and if a per- 
centage of this ice equal to the duty on can- 
dles into that part of the Gold Coast of Africa 
west of the river Volta were to be used in 
high-balls it would cool 36,686,160 of these 
drinks.” —Judge. 














Degrading the Judiciary 


Ir may be that the American judiciary 
is an obstacle to progress. Possibly its 
conservatism is extreme; perhaps its 
fondness for tradition, its conviction 
that our Federal and State Constitutions 
are the last word of human wisdom, may 
render every effort to bring our Amer- 
ican life up to date unnecessarily tedi- 
ous. It may be that government by in- 
junction is a poor substitute for govern- 
ment by a deliberative body unham- 
pered by the “dead hand” and sensitive 
to public opinion. We are not con- 
vinced that any of these possibilities is 
convertible into a demonstrated proposi- 
tion. But, if it were, and if much worse 
things were matters of established fact, 
we should not expect to see the judiciary 
reformed by such imbecile and rascally 
methods as those that we are witnessing 
in the city of New York today in the 
shameful nomination of judicial candi- 
dates by partisan dickering. 


The appointment, rather than the pop- 
ular election, of judges is not on the 
face of it a democratic procedure. But, 
for some reason or other, American gov- 
ernment abounds in paradox, and no 
well-informed man would think of de- 
nying that thus far in our history ap- 
pointed judges, secure in their positions 
for life, have been immeasurably more 
loyal to the people, and far more pro- 
gressive in their rulings, than judges 
elected on partisan tickets. It is noto- 
rious that the most advanced, the most 
democratic, the most popular decisions 
in America have for years been those 
handed down by the appointed judges 
of the Massachusetts Supreme Court 
and the Supreme Court of the United 
States; while the most absurd, ignorant, 
illogical and morally rotten decisions 
have been those of certain great States— 
we do not need to name them—in which 
all judges are elected. Massachusetts 
has never in her history been compelled 
to unseat such wretches as Barnard and 
Cardoza were in the Empire State, nor 
forced to wage an electoral campaign 
on the single issue of getting rid of such 
a scoundrel as Judge Maynard was. 
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Theoretically, elected judges should 
be loyal to the people and sensitive to 
the conscience of the public. Practical- 
ly, it is easier and more in the nature of 
things, under our actual working scheme 
of politics, for them to be the creatures 
of the political bosses, and, thru them, 
the subservient tools of corrupt and 
powerful corporate interests. 

This is why the blacklegs who man- 
age our party politics, in the long 
stretches of time that elapse between our 
occasional spasms of political virtue, lay 
themselves out te get just the men that 
suit them on the judicial ticket. This is 
why the recent legislation in this State 
to “relieve the bench” by the creation of 
new judges, was carefully framed to 
give every iniquitous interest in the 
State new aid and comfort rather than 
to facilitate a real dispatch of legitimate 
judicial business. And this is why the 
whole population of Greater New York, 
including among its four million souls 
a few hundred thousand decent and in- 
telligent citizens, is standing today open- 
mouthed, like a jackass chained before 
a hay heap, wondering what “Pat” Mc- 
Carren and “Tim” Woodruff are going 
to “do” about the judgeships, how 
the rival chiefs of the political factions 
can agree to split the bench between 
them. 

The whole thing is shocking, infa- 
mous, incredibly imbecile. It could not 
possibly exist were the forces of de- 
cency and intelligence effectively organ- 
ized for team-work in our political life. 
It means disloyalty to public duty on the 
part of thousands of men so submerged 
in their private business interests that 
they cannot give a reasonable amount of 
attention to public affairs, or so obsessed 
by partianship that they cannot distin- 
guish between good and evil. 

The bar of this city, and especially the 
Bar Association, to which no mere 
shyster can gain admission, is all in all 
an eminently honorable and intelligent 
group of men. This group of men is 
back of the independent judiciary nomi- 
nations that will be offered to the voters 
for their suffrages on election day. 
These nominations have been made by 

















a committee of the fairest-minded and 
most honest gentlemen that we have in 
this community. Every voter who has a 
grain of common sense and a scintilla of 
plain honesty in his composition will 
vote this year for the independent judi- 
ciary nominees. 


s 
Mr. Rockefeller’s Protest 


Wuite President Roosevelt was 
arguing at Harrisburg, last Thursday, 
for a just official supervision of the bus- 
iness use of vast corporate wealth, John 
D. Rockefeller was giving to the press 
his protest against the command of Con- 
gress that the beef packers should carry 
on their business decently and honestly. 
It is an interesting coincidence that these 
two appeals to the public were made on 
the same day. “The reactionary,” said 
Mr. Roosevelt, “is bitterly angry be- 
cause we have deprived him of that por- 
tion of his power which he misuses to 
the public hurt.” He may have had in 
mind the restraining effect upon the 
Standard Oil Company of the many in- 
dictments which now lie upon that great 
corporation. But Mr. Rockefeller does 
not regard himself as a reactionary. He 
professes to be a champion of progress. 
In his address to the public on that same 
day he was opposing the demand for of- 
ficial regulation of railways and great 
industrial combinations because it would 
fetter and discourage endeavor: 

“If we limit opportunity we will have to 
put the brakes on our national development. 
Will the individual strive for success if he 
knows the hard won prize is to be snatched 
from his fingers at last by his Government? 
We are still too young a nation to begin tear- 
ing down. We must build up, build up, for 
years to come. Is it common sense to tell 
our young men, on whom the future must 
depend, that they can hope for no other re- 
ward for carrying our commercial flag for- 
ward than frenzied attacks at home, and all 
the handicaps their own Government can pile 
upon their business to satisfy the violent 
prejudice excited against them? Take 
the attack we made upon our own packing 
business, for example. I know none of the 
men in the beef trade, I never dealt with them, 
nor was I ever associated even indirectly with 
their business or themselves. But it is safe 
to assume, from the proportions of their in- 
dustry, that they are sound business men. 


And it is safe to assume, too, that no busi- 
ness could have been built to such propor- 
tions on such false principles, or by such un- 
sound methods, as they were charged with. 
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We are too young a nation for this tearing 
down.” 

Probably it is impossible for Mr. 
Rockefeller to see things as they really 
are. No one could ever make him un- 
derstand that the only opportunity which 
recent laws and recent executive action 
seek to limit is the opportunity to steal, 
to rob or ruin one man for the enrich- 
ment of another, to plunder the public 
for the benefit of the holders of a few 
enormous fortunes. This is the Govern- 
ment’s purpose when it forbids fa- 
voritism in railway freight rates and 
procures the indictment of such corpora- 
tions as the Standard Oil Company. 

He could not be convinced that the 
Government does not seek to snatch 
away any “hard won prize” unless it has 
been won by methods like those of the 
highwayman or common thief; that it 
strives to “tear down” only that which 
has been built up by dishonesty and in- 
justice ; that thus to “tear down” is real- 
ly to “build up” on the best and most 
enduring foundations. The Standard 
Oil Company is his model, and it was not 
“built up” in that way. 

It is “safe to assume,” in his opinion, 
that the beef packers were sound busi- 
ness men and that their methods were 


faultless, because their business had 
reached such great proportions. Its size 
is enough to answer all charges. His 


own experience has taught him the con- 
vincing character of such evidence.’ The 
incontrovertible proofs that satisfied a 
vast majority of the American people and 
compelled the enactment of a severe in- 
spection law by Congress have no weight 
with him. The fact that exposure of foul 
and dangerous practices in the Chicago 
packinghouses caused sanitary reform not 
only there but in the same industry thru- 
out the country and even in the Old 
World excites no interest in his mind. 
This packing business was a big one; 
therefore it was beyond criticism, and no 
one who had common sense or was not 
an enemy of his country could have seen 
anything foul or disgusting in _ its 
methods of production. If he admits 
that, under the compulsion of law, the 
old foul methods have been given up, and 
that cleanliness has been substituted for 
nastiness, he will say, we presume, that 
the packers have been forced unjustly to 
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accept “all the handicaps piled upon their 
business by their own Government to 
satisfy a violent prejudice.” 

Mr. Rockefeller’s views concerning 
. business are not in accord with those of 
a very great majority of his fellow citi- 
zens. They believe, with Mr. Roosevelt, 
that corporations should avoid injustice 
and dishonesty, or be compelled to do so; 
that every man should have “a square 
deal”; that national development at the 
cost of honor and decency is not worth 
having; that in the long run, American 
trade, whether at home or abroad, is best 
promoted by honest practices; that we 
can most effectively build ourselves up 
by tearing down and casting away all 
that has been permitted to stand upon a 
foundation of theft and fraud. 


ee) 
Cuba and President Palma 


Ir is a most curious tangle into which 
our intervention in Cuba has placed dip- 
lomatic relations. Cuba is an independ- 
ent nation. The Governor and Acting 
President of Cuba is not only an Amer- 
ican citizen, but is Secretary of War at 
Washington. The Minister from Cuba 
at Washington gets his instructions 
from Mr. Taft, says what Mr. Taft tells 
him, reports it to President Roosevelt 
and his Cabinet, of which Mr. Taft is a 
member. That is, Taft plays the game 
of statecraft for both sides of the board. 
It is a sort of jugglery and pretense of 
independent conference, in which both 
conferees are the same person. But it is 
a game, a play, which is for but a few 
months, and is absolutely unavoidable 
for the time. 

We must say that in the correspond- 
ence which is published President Palma 
cuts a sorry figure. He is evidently a 
well-meaning man, fit to keep the boys’ 
school from which he was called to take 
the Presidency, but not equal to the de- 
mands of rule in a turbulent com- 
munity. It was moral weakness which 
made him attempt to keep his party in 
power by arbitrary control of the elec- 
tion machinery. Then, when the insur- 
rection broke out, he lost heart and 
courage, and—what no one had sus- 
pected—he appealed piteously to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to intervene and help 
him keep his seat. A strong man would 
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not have been so quickly frightened, 
would have organized resistance, and 
would probably have suppressed the re- 
volt. Instead of taking vigorous meas- 
ures he begged that United States sol- 
diers be sent to his aid, but that they be 
sent so secretly that no one should know 
it till they landed. His own party 
friends and his own Cabinet did not 
know what he had done. People sup- 
posed it was the Liberals, not the Mod- 
erates, that desired intervention. There 
was a cowardice about his conduct 
which by no means claims respect. It is. 
not strange that the journals of his own 
party are now denouncing him as traitor 
for trying to bring in American inter- 
vention at the imminent risk of the loss 
of independence. What else could he 
have expected? It was but the unpar- 
alleled generosity and magnanimity of 
the Government of the United States, as 
represented by President Roosevelt, that 
saves Cuban independence. 

But President Palma and the Cuban 
Congress must divide the blame and 
shame of this temporary loss of inde- 
pendence. The United States just now 
rules Cuba as truly as it rules Porto 
Rico or the Philippines, and will for 
months. Why? _ Because President 
Palma insisted on resigning, and the 
Cuban Congress refused to meet and se- 
lect a successor. Until that resignation 
and refusal Cuba was actually inde- 
pendent. Mr. Taft was there only as. 
an adviser; Palma laid .down his office; 
his Cabinet went with hiz.; the Cuban 
Congress would choose nc one to take 
his place, and the island was left to 
anarchy. The only man who had held au- 
thority had asked this country to inter- 
vene, and now we had to do it. We are 
amazed at the weakness, the pusilla- 
nimity, of all these men concerned, ex- 
ecutive. and legislative. They seemed 
more careful for their so-called indi- 
vidual dignity, or their faction’s pride 
than for the honor and protection of 
their country. It was left for those not 
Cubans, for those who had made their 
independence possible, to preserve it for 
them by taking it away for a season. 
And so the Cuban flag remains, support- 
ed by American soldiers. 

We most earnestly hope, and we be- 
lieve, that the task we have in Cuba will! 




















be a short one; that by next June an 
honest election may be held, and _ that, 
whichever party gains the power, the 
lesson will not be forgotten, but that the 
habit of revolution will: be lost, and gov- 
ernment of and by and for the Cuban 
people will be allowed peacefully to pre- 
vail and continue. But Palma’s political 
career is ended. He had better come 
back to this country to live. 


as 
Parental Advice 


Ir was a merry “lark” while it lasted, 
that scrimmage into which a number of 
Harvard students got with a policeman 
on Boston Common the other day—at 
least they thought it merry while they 
were in it. But the policeman got hurt, 

was struck and injured by some of the 
i boys, and it got into the papers that 

Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., and his room- 

mate, both freshmen, were in it. That 

did not look so merry; and even less 

merry was it when the two, with other 

boys, were summoned before the grand 
jury to learn if an indictment for a most 
serious misdemeanor, if not felony, 
should not be brought against some of 
them. There was nothing merry about 
that. They left the grand jury room 
looking solemn enough. Every paper in 
the United States told of it, the news 
agencies telegraphed it all over the coun- 
try, and cabled it over the world, that 
the son of the President of the United 
States, who bears his name, had been 
engaged in a disgraceful assault, and 
was threatened with arrest and punish- 
ment. There was nothing merry about 
that. Then, as soon as his father learned 
the news from the press, he sent for his 
son to come immediately to Washing- 
ton, doubtless, as the press despatches 

had it, “for parental advice.” It was a 

sober boy who rode in the train from 

Boston to Washington. 

What was the “advice” his father 
gave him? That was private, and the 
President’s private secretary will not 

~give it to the press; but if he could it 
would be mighty interesting reading. 

We presume he said something like this: 

“My son, what means all this noise in 
the papers about your taking part in a 
rowdy fight with officers of the law on 
Boston Common? Is it true that you, 
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supposed to be a decent young gentle- 
man, son of a gentleman, have been en- 
gaged in this brutal, vulgar, unlawful 
fight? Is this what you went to college 


for? Have you lost the inheritance of 
honorable Christian instincts? Don’t 
you know that such conduct is not mere- 
ly vulgar, but wrong? When men of 
the humblest ranks of life are set to 
keep the peace, do you join those that 
break the peace and fight the law? Is it 
gentlemanly, is it right, to beat the offi- 
cers of law, like the most low-lived den- 
izens of.the dives? Is that the way to 
get the university training which will 
make you fit to become a useful citizen, 
to deserve well of the State and to rule 
men ? 

“My son, did you forget who your 
father is? Don’t you know that when 
you hold his name you also hold to a 
considerable degree his honor in your 
keeping? Your father, Theodore, has 
been chosen by the people to represent - 
the right and might of law. His busi- 
ness is to execute law. What will the 
people think of the man who cannot 
teach his own eldest son to obey the 
law? My dear son Theodore, I was at 
the head of the police system of New 
York City. It was my business to sup- 
port the honor and authority of the offi- 
cers of law, such men as you defied and 
attacked; and is this the sort of lesson 
you have learnt of me? And your father 
now represents the impartial exercise of 
law all over this mighty nation, that 
even justice which allows no guilty man 
to escape; can you expect to escape? It 
may be that you have put yourself and 
your father’s name into the clutches of 
the law. You may be arrested; you may 
be imprisoned, drest in prison clothes 
and set to break stone. That is the kind 
of medicine the Government I rule over 
provides for those who break the peace 
and break heads. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself. If you had no re- 
spect for yourself, you ought at least to 
have had some respect for your father 
and your father’s office. Theodore, your 
father is ashamed of you, and he loves 
you enough to tell you so. Now go 
back to Cambridge, tell the whole truth, 
and if you must suffer for it, suffer at 
least honestly, even tho in the meantime 
you lose your rank as a gentleman; and 
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let this be a sad and useful lesson to 
you for all your life.” 

Something like this Theodore senior 
may have said to Theodore junior. 
Something like this ought to be said to 
every silly boy—yes, and silly girl—who 
thinks it smart in college to be cruel and 


lawless. 
& 


Abbe Klein’s Complaint 


Ir is not easy to see what are the in- 
justices which the churchmen find in the 
French law separating Church and State ; 
but the Abbé Klein has, to the benefit of 
American readers, pointed them out, altho 
himself not one of the class which has 
declared for a fight to the end. They are 
these : 

1. “In 1790 the National Assembly and 
afterward Napoleon, agreed in the name of 
France to grant salaries to all the ministers of 
religion as a compensation for the property 
which the Church had relinquished under this 
express condition. The State has now broken 
this solemn agreement without offering any 
serious compensation. It has not even left 
the religious bodies the real ownership of the 
churches. It has only granted the use of them 
on conditions fixed by itself and at any time 
liable to be revoked. It has been decided that 
in two years’ time the Government will take 
-over the Bishops’ houses, and in five years the 
rectories and seminaries.” 

Is this statement of the case true? As 
we understand it, the Church had not re- 
linquished the Church property on an 
amicable agreement with the State, but 
the State had previously, under the Revo- 
lution, taken possession of the churches 
under its right of eminent domain, often 
tyrannically exercised, but yet valid. Na- 
poleon did not give the churches back to 
‘ the Roman Church, and did not make the 
agreement to support the clergy as a res- 
titution for the act of the Government of 
the Revolution. Indeed, he maintained 
that action, and if in any degree the claim 
can be made that this was a restitution, 1t 
would apply only to the Church property 
which had been sold. The remaining 
Church property he gave the Church to 
use, but under strict civil ownership and 
law. 

It may be claimed that there was a 
moral claim made by the Church, if not 
definitely admitted by Napoleon, that the 
grant of stipends was in virtual payment 
for the loss of the churches held by the 
State. But they have held the churches 
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all this time, and they are still to hold 
possession of them as long as they please 
under the law; and we would think that 
a hundred years of support would have 
quitted that debt. Must it continue for- 
ever? 

The next complaint brought by the 
Abbé Klein against the new law is that 
it confines churches to the support of 
worship, and requires that any funds or 
establishments belonging to the churches 
which have a charitable purpose shall be 
transferred to separate similar organiza- 
tions existing for that purpose. That 
varies from our liberty, for we would 
allow a Catholic or Lutheran church to 
have a school property or an orphanage 
or hospital. But this is not the estab- 
lished French way, under which the re- 
ligious orders have been suppressed. In 
France they think it not safe to let the 
Church acquire great property. It is the 
feeling which here asks that we limit the 
wealth of the millionaires. Under the 
French law, the property which a church, 
thru its cultural association, can hold is 
limited to three times its annual expenses, 
except as a fund is raised to build or re- 
pair. The Abbé takes offense that each 
cultural association is required to give in 
an annual financial report to the Govern- 
ment; but that seems quite innocent. 

The Abbé Klein has one other wrong 
to mention. It is that “for the crime of 
speaking against the magistrates or the 
laws in a church” there is the penalty of 
fine or imprisonment. That is not quite 
the fact. What the law says is that if a 
minister of religion shall in church “have 
outraged or defamed a citizen charged 
with a public service” he shall be subject 


‘to fine or imprisonment; or if his dis- 


course “contains a direct provocation to 
resist the execution of the laws” he is 
liable to imprisonment. Whether or not 
that is after the way of American law, it 
is quite after the style of legislation in 
France or Germany and is not to be com- 
plained of. The Abbé says it might be 
used to punish a priest who preached 
against divorce; but that is not true, un- 
less he counsels violent resistance or at- 
tacks an officer of the law personally. 

3ut the Abbé Klein, who wrote before 
Pius X’s last encyclical, thinks that, with 
some injustice, the law on the whole 
gives the Church much needed freedom, 























and can be accepted. He does not seem 
to object particularly to the cultural asso- 
ciations, or boards of trustees. What he 
will do now that the Pope has condemned 
them it is not easy to surmise. We are 
inclined to think: that the French bishops 
will find some way to obey the law and 
reap its advantages. To refuse would be 
suicidal. Nevertheless the present Pope 
seems to lack the prudence and patience 
of Leo XIII, and he is giving much anx- 
iety to the more. liberal members of the 
Church. They are quite concerned over 
the threatened new Syllabus. 


a 
Homicide as an Amusement 


MacauLay holds our Puritan ances- 
tors up to ridicule for abolishing bear- 
baiting—“not because it gave pain to the 
bears, but because it gave pleasure to the 
spectators.” In this, however, the Puri- 
tans were quite right. They had a deep- 
er knowledge of the psychology of im- 
morality than Macaulay. It was not 
nearly so bad that the animals should 
suffer as that man should take delight in 
their suffering. The same thing can be 
said with a considerable degree of truth 
about the practice of Jew-baiting now 
prevailing in Russia. The loss of a few 
thousand Jews, however valuable as citi- 
zens some of them were, is something 
that wili injure the future of Russia less 
than the fact that hundreds of thousands 
of orthodox Russians took pleasure in 
hunting, torturing and killing them. 
These massacred Jews might have been 
killed by a cyclone with as much suffer- 
ing to themselves and affliction to their 
relatives, but that would not have been 
so bad as to have them butchered to 
make a Russiar holiday. What shocks 
us most in the news from Russia is not 
the assassination of a grand duke or 
chief of police, but the stories of the 
boys and girls in their teens who throw 
bombs into crowds for the fun of ‘the 
thing, and the Cossacks who practice 
fancy shots at the heads of spectators 
in the windows of their homes. And so 
of our own pogroms. Some who wit- 
nessed the Atlanta massacre give it as 
an extenuating circumstance—extenu- 
ating, mind you—that the riots were be- 
gun by frolicsome rowdies, who attacked 
and beat negroes in a playful spirit, just 
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as in other communities they knock off 
hats and tickle necks. We have never 
witnessed a lynching, but we have seen 
something more horrible—little children 
playing at lynching one of their school- 
mates. To kill a man in wrath is bad 
enough, but to kill him in fun is much 
worse. 

Delight in seeing people in danger of 
death is only an attenuation of the same 
wicked emotion. What did 200,000 peo- 
ple go into Long Island at sunrise last 
Saturday to see? Was it purely to wit- 
ness the conquering of space and the 
triumph of man over machine? Was it 
merely to see which country made the 
best automobiles or which chauffeur was 
the most skillful? It must be admitted 
that a very large, if indeterminate, ele- 
ment of their enjoyment of the race was 
the well-founded expectation that some- 
body, participants or spectators, would 
be killed. The crowds gathered thickest 
at such points as the hair-pin curve, 
where the anticipated “accidents” were 
most likely to happen. 

The result of the race was a disap- 
pointment to many people. Only one 
man was killed and four or five wound- 
ed. It was only by chance or mischance 
that it was not a dozen. But it was thril- 
ling to see an automobile weighing a ton 
run at the rate of a mile a minute thru 
a lane of spectators so narrow that it 
brushed their clothes on either side, or 
dash thru a fence straight into a scurry- 
ing crowd. A car driven by an Italian 
millionaire became unmanageable on ac- 
count of the steering gear, ran over a 





thirteen - year-old boy, and smashed 
against a telegraph pole. The Italian 


shed tears, not, of course, because he had 
hurt the boy, but because he was out of 
the race in the first round. Tracy, driv- 
ing an American car, ran over a boy and 
smashed both his legs, but fortunately 
the accident did not delay him a second. 
Shepard was not so lucky, for in killing 
his man he bent his crank and was soon 
obliged to quit. He did not notice that 
he had run over anybody until his 
mechanician suggested that as an ex- 
planation of the bent crank. Mr. 
Shepard is still under sentence in France 
for this absent-minded way of running 
an automobile. Last year, in St. Quen, 
he killed a twelve-year-old girl, on whom 
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rested part of the burden of supporting 


the family. He did not stop for it; in 
fact, he said he did not notice it at the 
time. . His companion, Mr. Thorne, told 
him of it later, but he did not think it 
advisable to go back to investigate. But 
the French do rot take homicide so light- 
ly as we, and fie was arrested for killing 
the girl and fleeing from justice, and sen- 
tenced to a-fine of $120, the payment of 
$4,000 to the girl’s parents, and to three 
months in jail, but the imprisonment was 
suspended. There was great excitement 
over the affair, and the popular prejudice 
against American automobilists is still so 
strong that he finds it pleasanter to live 
in this country, where he can pursue his 
favorite sport without interference by the 
law. 

One day last summer we sampled the 
popular amusements of Coney Island 
and found them essentially the same as 
those that pleased the Roman senate and 
people 2,000 years ago. The bloodshed 
was not real as formerly, but mostly 
fictitious or potential, still the enjoyment 
of the crowd in it had the same basis. 
First there was a Wild West show cul- 
minating in a lynching, when a thousand 
spectators enjoyed the sight ‘of a horse- 
thief dancing in the air. Then we went 
to the lions’ cage, where a crowd was 
watching a one-armed lion trainer, eager 
to see his other arm torn off by the beast 
which had a few months before bitten 
off the first. When the lions left the 


cage, most of the crowd went away, for- 


the performances of seals, dogs, goats 
and monkeys, tho quite as interesting as 
illustrating the power of man and the 
capacity of animals, had no element of 
danger. The trapeze acts we saw would 
have been just as beautiful if there had 
been safety nets underneath, but these 


would have diminished the attrac- 
tion to the degree that they decreased 
the danger. Looping the loop and 


other centrifugal diversions obviously 
derived much of their popularity from 
their ostensible danger. The “Dip of 
Death,” in which an automobile turns a 
somersault in the air, tho very interest- 
ing and instructive as an experiment in 
physics, would not have drawn the 


crowds unless they had known that a 
helpless girl was bound in the machine. 
For refreshment, after so many harrow- 
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ing scenes, we went to a_ restaurant 
where the moving pictures gave us a 
vivid representation of “the great 
game,” the hunting of men. It was evi- 
dently thought a suitable and gracefu! 
accompaniment. to the badinage and 
flirtation at the tables to watch the 
struggles of a girl in the hands. of a 
black brute in the woods, and it ap- 
parently added a pleasant piquancy to 
the ice cream to see the writhing negro 
burning at the stake. 


re 
Milk and Alcohol in Medicine 


THE Journal of the American Medical 
Association in a recent number com- 
ments on some very interesting data 
with. regard to the comparative con- 
sumption of milk and alcohol in the 
London hospitals during the past forty 
years which were the subject of an im- 
portant communication from Sir Victor 
Horsley at the recent meeting of the 
3ritish Medical Association at Toronto 
at the end of August of the present year. 
Sir Victor Horsley is one of the most 
distinguished surgeons of the English- 
speaking world, and is widely known for 
his magnificent work on the surgery of 
the brain and the spinal cord. The ques- 
tion of the present use of alcohol in 
medicine and in hospital work was 
touched upon at several of the section 
meetings at Toronto and was the main 
subject of Sir Victor’s address at the 
temperance luncheon given to the doc- 
tors during the meeting, which was at- 
tended by more than three hundred 
physicians. As the statistics given serve 
to indicate very well the present atti- 
tude of the London medical profession 
toward alcohol as compared with their 
feelings in the same matter forty years 
ago they are sure to be of much more 
than passing interest. 

At the beginning of the seventh 
decade of the nineteenth century the 
total expenditure for alcohol in the Lon- 
don hospitals was about $40,000 a year. 
The expenditure for milk during a cor- 
responding period was about $15,000. 
At the present time these figures are al- 
most exactly reversed. The annual ex- 
penditure for alcohol for medicinal pur- 
poses is slightly under $15,000, while 























that for milk is more than $40,000. Of 
course it must be borne in mind that the 
London hospitals now do much more 
work and tend many more patients, both 
it door and outdoor, than was the case 
forty years ago. Notwithstanding this 
the bill for alcohol is scarcely more than 
one-third what it was half a century 
ago. The fact that the milk bill should 
have risen to take its place is the best 
possible index of the attitude of the 
physician of the present day toward both 
these liquids. 

Commenting upon this complete reversal 
of feeling in physicians’ minds the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association 
suggests that the contrast between the 
use of milk and alcohol is likely to be 
further increased with the progress of 
medical science. Forty years ago, be- 
cause of the occurrence of infection 
after surgical operations, asepsis was 
very common in the London Hospital. 
This was nearly always treated as a sort 
of last resort by large quantities of stim- 
ulants. It is generally acknowledged 
now that this method of treatment did 
very little, if any, good beyond giving 
the patient a sense of well-being and ex- 
hilaration that prevented discourage- 
ment and nervous collapse in the case of 
surely advancing death. Sepsis is ex- 
tremely uncommon now, and the stim- 
ulant treatment of it when it does occur 
is used almost exclusively by old-fash- 
ioned surgeons, who still cling to the 
traditions of a previous generation. 

The decrease in the use of alcohol and 
the corresponding increase in the con- 
sumption of milk represents indeed a 
definite principle in medication whose 
significance cannot. be mistaken. Physi- 
cians do not esteem stimulation of the 
patient by any form of drugs nearly so 
much as formerly. Such drugs are very 
illusory in their effects. They affect the 
patient favorably for the moment, but 
the subsequent depression more than 
makes up for the previous exaltation of 
spirits and apparent increase of vital 
force. On the other hand, food in its 
easily assimilable forms has come more 
and more into favor. From the time 
when Graves declared that he wanted no 
better epitaph on his tombstone than the 
words “He fed fevers,” the necessity for 
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keeping up the strength of the patient in 
order to increase his vital resistance has 
become of greater significance to physi- 
cians. There used to be considerable 
prejudice with regard to milk, because 
occasionally it did not agree with par- 
ticular patients; but this was a matter of 
idiosyncrasy, and in spite of isolated, un- 
favorable experiences milk has come to 
be looked upon as the most important 
element for preserving strength and re- 
newing tissue loss that the physician 
has at his command. 

There are not a few physicians who 
insist, for instance, that even the popular 
use of stimulants for the purpose of 
throwing off colds, as the little infec- 
tions of the winter time are called, and 
other ailments due to fatigue and ex- 
posure, is entirely without foundation in 
our modern knowledge of therapeutics. 
The quinine and whisky popularly em- 
ployed for this purpose probably does 
more harm than good. The quinine has 
no raison d’étre at all, because now it is 
known to produce its good effect in ma- 
laria not by any general tonic qualities, 
but by its power to kill the micro-organ- 
isms which cause the disease. Former- 
ly it was much used in general medicine, 
but now it has dropt out almost com- 
pletely except for the treatment of ma- 
laria and in the hands of the older 
physicians, who still cling to its use be- 
cause of custom. The whisky in the 
quinine-whisky remedy only serves to 
disturb the patient’s general condition 
and give him headache and depression 
on rising the morning after, if he is un- 
accustomed to its use. 

In a word, alcohol is going out in 
medicine, and tho, as is the case with 
nearly all outgrown medical remedies, it 
still retains a place of supposed im- 
portance in popular estimation, this is 
not justified by the experience and the 
careful observations of trained medical 
minds. Its use is in most cases a super- 
stition in the real sense of that word. It 
is a survival—superstes—of a previous 
supposed state of knowledge which sci- 
entific advance has shown the fallacy of, 
but which many people cling to, partly 
from over-conservatism, but mainly 


from ignorance of the real state of af- 
fairs. 
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New York In the New York State cam- 
Politics  Pigm there are no prominent 


speakers in the field except 
the two candidates, Mr. Hughes and 
Mr. Hearst, altho it is said that Secre- 
tary Root, Secretary Shaw and Speaker 
Cannon will soon take part. Mr. Hearst 
asserts that Mr. Hughes is a corpo- 
ration lawyer, nominated and supported 
by corporation influence. Mr. Hughes 
undertakes to prove that his oppo- 
nent’s journals are controlled by means 
of a network of corporations and holding 
companies, devised to escape taxation and 
to prevent the collection of damages 
sought in libel suits. Mr. Hearst denies 
that he is in glliance with Murphy, the 
Tammany leader, but does not attack 
him. His bitter denunciations of Mur- 
phy in past years are now cited by the 
Republicans for his discomfiture, to- 
gether with his warm commendation of 
Hughes when the latter was engaged in 
the insurance investigation. The ap- 
pointment of Mr. Sheldon as Treasurer 
of the Republican committee is criticised 
because he was rejected a few years ago 
bv the party leaders as a candidate for 
Lieutenant-Governor on account of his 
connection with Trusts. Mr. Hearst in 
his speeches sharply attacks ex-Judge 
Parker, District Attorney Jerome and 
other prominent Democrats who opposed 
his nomination and will not vote for him. 
The disagreement of himself and of his 
followers with other Democrats in sev- 
eral cities have caused local complica- 
tions. Thus, in Brooklyn and Buffalo, 
his Independence League will support 
local tickets of its own against the Demo- 
cratic organization. In New York, where 
Mr. Murphy is the party leader, a final 
agreement does not appear to have been 
reached as to a division of the nomina- 
tions—including that ot thirteen judges 
—between Mr. Murphy and the repre- 
sentatives of Mr. Hearst. The latter is 
proving himself an unexpectedly success- 
ful public speaker. He pleases the 
crowds that hear him, and his replies 
to his newspaper critics are sharply 
effective. He denounces as lies, and 
with no evasion, many statements about 
his use of money in his campaign; 
and the chief attack upon him thus 
far is that he is inconsistent in attacking 
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corporations when he is a chief owner 
and manager of corporations and hold- 
ing companies. It is also true that he 
does not seem particularly subservient to 
Mr. Murphy and the Tammany crowd, 
indeed quite the contrary. The real com- 
plaint the people make of him is the sen- 
sational way in which he runs his news- 
papers, using his wealth of journalism for 
demagogic personal ends. 
& 

The Isthmian Canal 
Digging the Canal Commission will have 

the Panama Canal 
dug by contract, if they can get con- 
tractors. That is the conclusion that has 
been anticipated from the beginning. A 
too much discredited engineer in charge 
of the work, who was discharged for his 
criticisms of the Commission, told them 
so. It began to be evident that the ex- 
pense of digging the canal by a succes- 
sion of Commissioners and engineers 
would not be conducive to economy of 
either money or time. Besides, there 
was the question of labor: Should the 
Government, if it did the work, employ 
Jamaicans or Martinicans or Chinese 
coolies or Italian Americans? To be 
sure, Congress has the right to say as to 
hours of labor and the diggers, but if the 
immediate responsibility can be put on 
contractors, so that they shall get the 
blame for what goes wrong, or is 
thought wrong, it would be a great re- 
lief to the Government authorities and, 
indeed, to the public. Further, this will 
save a great many charges of graft. 
Scandal is likely to follow scandal; 
charges of places made for incompetent 
attachés for politics’ sake will be multi- 
plied so long as the Government doles 
out the millions itself. Let the work be 
done by contract, and the public will 
have no interest in just how the con- 
tractors spend or save their money, so 
long as they hurry up the work, as they 
have been doing in the various subway 
excavations about this city. We believe 
in Government ownership and operation 
of public utilities, but it may be well to 
begin the experiments on a less gigantic 
scale; and, besides, ownership and the 
subsquent operation of the canal is not 
here affected—only the digging and 
building of the canal. 











Few public men know 
his sort of South bet- 
ter than does Senator 
Tillman, and this gives alarming weight 
to his prophecy that within ten years, 
and more likely within five years, there 
will be a series of race riots, in both the 
North and the South, such as Atlanta 
has given us a sample of. Probably no 
one will ever know how many negroes 
were killed at Atlanta. We read in the 
Charlotte, N. C., Observer, a white pa- 
per, the statement of a Georgian visiting 
Charlotte, that the facts were withheld 
from the press. He says there were cer- 
tainly as many as 150 slain, that six 
corpses were found in one heap the next 
morning and twenty-five in another. 
Every one was an innocent man except 
as he was guilty of his color. Senator 
Tillman said the whites are determined 
to rule, and that the negroes are begin- 
ning to demand equal rights. Now if 
such race conflicts are to occur who will 
be to blame? Who was it that began 
the killing in Atlanta, the whites or the 
blacks? Men of which color were al- 
lowed to get all the arms they wanted, 
while the others were disarmed? Is it 
not the side that does the lynching that 
will begin the general killing? If so, is 
there any doubt where the blame will 
belong? But we do not believe that 
these race riots will be at all general so as 
to prevail, altho the possibility may make 
us very serious. We believe that the de- 
cent white men in the South, the men 
who have so roundly condemned this 
Atlanta riot, who condemn lynching ev- 
erywhere, will arouse themselves to sup- 
press the reckless mob element, even as 
they have condemned the shameless pa- 
per. which was so much responsible for 
the Atlanta outbreak. 


& 


Senator Tillman’s 
Prophecy 


In the refluxes of ad- 
vancing civilization 
good may always be 
expected to come out of evil, whether in 
Russia or the United States. What is 
the good that will come out of the At- 
lanta riot? The Rev. John E. White, 


Closing Atlanta 
Saloons 


D. D., pastor of one of the largest white 
Baptist churches in that city, tells the 
readers of a Southern Baptist journal. 
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First he characterizes the riot; says one 
policeman was killed because the ne- 
groes thought it was the mob; says that 
not a negro criminal suffered; says the 
police sympathized with the mob; de- 
clares the city is disgraced before the 
world by these brutal murders. But 
there will good come out of jit: 

“The spirit against the whisky traffic is 
terrific. The license of every saloon has been 
revoked by the city council. We are going 
to close up all dives and barrooms that at- 
tract negroes and low-browed whites. Then 
we are going to move against the saloons of 
the more respectable type. Whatever the re- 
forms we get, we have paid very dearly for 
them.” 

That is better than the cry of some At- 
lanta papers to send to the chain gang 
the negroes that hang about these sa- 


loons. 
& 


“Vox Populi There are those who utterly 
lin ne reject the saying that “the 
voice of the people is the 
voice of God” ; they agree rather with the 
Western orator who blundered in his 
eloquent peroration and thundered it 
out “Vox populi nux vomica!”’ Abra- 
ham Lincoln did not believe that the peo- 
ple could be deceived all the time, but that 
their final conclusion would be right. A 
view very disparaging to popular major- 
ities is expressed by the Archbishop of 
Westminster, who, in a recent address on 
French conditions, said: 

“I know there are some who would attach 
to the will of a passing Parliamentary ma- 
jority a sacredness, an inviolability, nay, an 
infallibility, greater than that which belongs 
to any other declaration on earth. I cannot 
share these views. But in France, where 
vast numbers of people take no interest in 
political life; where the best and the ablest 
regard political careers under present condi- 
tions as unworthy of honorable and self- 
respecting men; where Government is so cen- 
tralized that elections can be very effectively 
controlled; where the secrecy of the ballot is 
not beyond suspicion; where State officials 
are oftentimes expected to sacrifice conscience, 
or to forego promotion ; where a man’s private 
concerns are spied upon and delated to his 
official superiors—I confess that I cannot re- 
gard the Ministry or the Chamber as repre- 
senting in any true sense the articulate and 
conscious voice of the great French nation.” 


This is pretty rough language to. utter 
as to the honesty of French elections. It 
sounds mucl: like what we hear of in 
Cuba. The Archbishop admits that the 
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French people have supported the present 
laws which are offensive to him “by in- 
creased majorities at every Parliamentary 
election,” and we wonder how he can 
expect a more “articulate” voice. Of 
course the motto “Vox Populi Vox Dei’ 
is not literally and always true, but it is 
a general expression of the great faith 
that truth is mighty and will prevail; 
“Magna est veritas et prevalet.” 


& 


We heartily agree with The Church- 
man when it says: 
_ “We feel that in the end, and consider- 
ing the whole country, those connected with 
religious and charitable affairs lose more than 
they gain by accepting passes and rebates, just 
as we think they lose more than they gain by 
accepting clerical discounts from tradesmen.” 
They lose it in their own self-respect, 
and in the respect of the public, and in 
the confidence of the common people in 
them. ‘Why should they get favors that 
we cannot get?” asks the workingman. 
“Is it for influence?” “Is it given, as 
Senator Depew said, ‘to create an atmos- 


phere of good feeling?” But the preju- - 


dice against the clergy for taking rebates 
bears also against relieving churches of 
taxation, or in England supporting reli- 
gious schools from the rates. We would 
we were clear of the whole thing. 


Js 


Can a watering place, where rich peo- 
ple go for recreation or health, such a 
place as Saratoga or Newport, have a 
successful season without gambling? 
So people begin to believe, as we have 
seen in Saratoga; and now the Arkansas 
Hot Springs people, in Arkansas, have 
risen in their might and driven out all 
the gamblers at short notice, five hundred 
of them, and sent all their half million 
dollars’ worth of paraphernalia out of 
town. We venture to say that both profit 
and ethics united in this conclusion after 
forty years of free gambling. 


Js 


To imprison and flog a minister for a 
prayer is somewhat unusual, and yet that 
is what was lately done in Natal. An 
“Ethiopian” preacher, so called, is said 
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to have offered a seditious prayer in a 
native village. It was to the effect, as 
reported, that the Lord would “give the 
natives strength to drive the whites 
across the sea.” For this offense he was 
sentenced to six months imprisonment 
and twenty-five lashes. We very much 
doubt that he offered such a prayer, and, 
further, that any white witness heard or 
understood it. The “Ethiopians” are 
simply a sort of African Methodist ~ 
Church, and the whites are desperately 
afraid of them, and forbid natives to 
hold a religious service without a white 
minister present. These are not the gen- 
erous ways that induce loyalty. 


& 


In a valuable historical article in The 
Outlook, President Wheeler, of the 
University of California, opposes the 
reformed and simplified spelling of three 
hundred words chiefly because reform 
should be first agreed upon by all Eng- 
lish-speaking people. That would make 
long delay. Of all the suggested 
changes, the one which most offends him 
is thru, for he says the prevailing sound 
of long u is yu, as in use. But it is a 
fixt law of English phonetics that u, when 
following r, never has the sound of yu, 
but of oo. 

Sd 


Senator La Follette did not get much 
encouragement in the Senate when he at- 
tempted to persuade that body to with- 
draw coal lands from free public entry. 
But now the President is issuing the 
order, to prevent the great evil by which 
the rich railroads are by hook and crook 
buying up these lands. We heartily en- 
dorse the action of the President and 
Secretary Hitchcock and welcome the 
news that he will cancel large patents to 
such land obtained by irregular means. 


s 


The Prussian Diet has brought a libel 
suit against an Erfurt newspaper which 
alluded to it as the “house of shame.” 
It is now in order for the United States 
Senate to bring a similar suit against all 
the magazines and newspapers of the 
country that have alluded to it in dis- 
respectful terms. 











The Mutual’s Axe Still Working 


THE agency committee of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, of which Mr. 
Henry H. Rogers, of the Standard Oil 
Company, is chairman, at a meeting held 
on October 4th canceled a contract the 
company had with Colonel Briscoe 
Hindman, of Louisville, as general agent 
for Tennessee and Kentucky. Colonel 
Hindman is nominated for trustee on the 
third ticket. Like Messrs. Fell, Paige, 
Sutton and Ferre, whose -cases were 
touched upon in this department last 
week, Colonel Hindman was considered 
lukewarm toward if not actually hostile 
to the company, and his connection with 
the company was thereupon severed. A 
statement issued by the Agency Commit- 
tee, following its cancellation of the 
Hindman contract, disclaims any attempt 
looking toward the coercion of agents 
or other employees. At the same time 
the Mutual’s preliminary requirement of 
every employee ‘“whoily and unreserv- 
edly” to sustain the administration ticket 
has been in nowise abrogated. It has 
rather been strengthened and fortified by 
the circulation of a blank furnished to the 
managing agents in the several States, 
with directions for prompt return with 
the signatures of ten prominent policy- 
holders. The text of what has been 
termed the Mutual’s “certificate” is 
given below. 

To the policy-holders of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York in the 
State of - 

The thirty-six candidates for Trustees named 
by the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York are all men of noted ability and 
unimpeachable integrity, twenty-one of whom, 
constituting a large majority, were not mem- 
bers of the board during the days of the old 
régime. The remaining fifteen have been 
Trustees for some years, constituting the 
members of the old board who, with their nine 
associates elected during the reorganization 
period, eliminated abuses, changed the old 
management, enacted new by-laws and regu- 
lations, and instituted new economies and re- 
forms that will effect a saving of millions 
yearly for policy-holders. These fifteen old 
Trustees, with the nine additional members 
referred to, constitute an experienced body of 
twenty-four able and trustworthy men, who, 
with the twelve entirely new candidates, like- 
wise men of the highest character and busi- 
ness ability, are entitled to our confidences 
and our suffrages. We, whose names are 
hereto affixed, beg our fellow policy-holders 
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to consider well before substituting for this 
ticket the names of opposing candidates. Our 
interests are too vast to be entrusted to a body 
of new men, who lack experience in the com- 
pany’s affairs. The movement which brought 
about their nomination through the so-called 
policy-holders’ committees, was, in each in- 
stance, inaugurated and is now manipulated by 
designing men, who are spending large sums 
of money to gain even an indirect control of 
the company. Again we urge you to protect 
your own interests by sustaining with your 
votes the present administration. We beg you 
not to disfranchise yourselves in advance by 
signing away your rights to proxy hunters, 
but to cast your ballot personally or by mail, 
as provided by law, voting directly for the 
administration ticket. 

The action of the Agency Committee 
in dismissing Colonel Hindman seems 
likely to result in some action on the 
part of the State of Kentucky regard- 
ing the matter. Henry R. Prewitt, 
Commissioner of Insurance for Ken- 
tucky, on the day following the dismissal 
of Colonel Hindman, telegraphed Presi- 
dent Peabody of the Mutual Life, and 
summoned him to Frankfort to account 
for his action in this regard. The inti- 
mation was given that, if telegraphic re- 
ports of his action proved to be correct, 
the license of the Mutual to do business 
in Kentucky will be revoked. 


& 


....D. S. Creamer, the State Fire 
Marshal of Ohio, in an official circular, 
dated September 30, sounds a warning 
note regarding the fire hazard to be 
looked for in the heating apparatus of 
churches. These, Mr. Creamer suggests, 
should be inspected now, before wintry 
weather calls for their use. Numerous 
fires take place because of defective flues, 
caused by iron work that has rusted dur- 
ing the summer time. An autumnal in- 
spection would disclose damage that 
often arises during the heated term, 
when heating is quiescent. A fire in a 
church is likely to result in a total loss, 
because of the lack of partitions to hold 
back the flames and the draft which 
arises because of the spire that looks so 
picturesque, but which acts as a danger- 
ous flue when a fire starts. Acetylene 
lights are a fire menace, as are also the 
gasoline light machines that find fre- 
quent use in rural districts. Heaters and 


lightning rods are also to be named as 
special fire hazards. 
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Great Sale’of Iron Ore 


Arter long delay, the contract of the 
United States Steel Corporation relating 
to the iron ore deposits owned by James 
J. Hill and his associates was signed on 
the 6th inst., the Corporation thereby ob- 
taining conirol of a body of ore variously 
estimated to be from 400,000,000 to 700,- 
000,000 tons. While the property sold or 
leased includes 35,000,000 tons belonging 
to the Northern Pacific, and 30,000,000 
owned by J. W. Longyear, the bulk of it 
has been an asset of the Great Northern 
Railroad Company, whose shareholders 
will be the chief beneficiaries of this im- 
portant transaction. It is said that Mr. 
Hill holds a majority of the Great North- 
ern shares, which are now selling for 
for nearly three and one-half times their 
par value. About $150,000,000 of stock 
is now outstanding. The ore lands came 
into his hands years ago with the road, 
which, he says, was “a wreck.” They 
cost little or nothing. For the ore in 
them the Steel Corporation may event- 
ually pay $500,000,000 or even $1,000,- 
000,000. The price for the first year is 
$1.65 per ton, for ore delivered by rail at 
upper lake docks. This is to be increased 
by 3.4 cents in each succeeding year. By 
agreement, the minimum taken out and 
paid for is to be 750,000 tons in 1907. 
Each year 750,000 is to be added until 
8,250,000 is reached, which is to be the 
minimum thereafter. The payment of at 
least $92,895,000 within the coming. ten 
years is therefore assured. Nearly half 
will go to the Great Northern for rail- 
way transportation. Eighty cents, out of 
the $1.65 or more per ton, will be paid 
for carrying the ore from mine to dock. 
The minimum to be paid by the Steel 
Corporation in 1917 will be about I1 per 
cent. on the Great Northern’s present 
stock. 

In 1905, the Corporation mined about 
18,500,000 tons. Its ore holdings have 
been estimated at 1,200,000,000 .tons, or 
enough for 60 years. This purchase 
adds enough, probably, for 25 years at 
least. Mr. Hill thinks the lands contain 
700,000,000 tons. In comparison with 
the Corporation’s ore property and re- 
sources in the Lake iron region, the com- 
bined holdings of all other corporations 
or persons are now Of little weight. 
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Currency Questions 


CoMMITTEE reports from the New 
York Chamber of Commerce and the 
American Bankers’ Association give 
fresh prominence to the subject of cur- 
rency reform. The Association commit- 
tee’s project, which is to come before the 
approaching convention at St. Louis, 
calls for a permanent national Currency 
Commission of seven persons, empowered 
to permit a national bank to issue credit 
currency in any amount not exceeding 
50 per cent. of its bond-secured circula- 
tion, upon the deposit of approved secur- 
ities to an amount exceeding the desired 
new circulation by 10 per cent. The 
Chamber of Commerce’s special Commit- 
tee on Currency—composed of John 
Claflin (chairman), F. A. Vanderlip, Isi- 
dor Straus, Dumont Clarke and Charles 
A. Conant—has made an excellent re- 
port, which presents clearly the problem 
to be solved. Holding that the ideal proj- 
ect would be the creation of a great 
central bank of issue, the committee ad- 
mits that the establishment of such an 
institution is out of the question. Its al- 
ternative is that any bank whose bond- 
secured circulation equals 50 per cent. of 
its capital shall have authority to issue 
additional notes equal to 35 per cent. of 
its capital, these resting upon assets alone 
and being subject to a progressive tax, 
rising from 2 to 6 per cent. and designed 
to cause early redemption. With this are 
recommendations of less importance. 
These propositions will be thoroughly 
discussed at the convention and in com- 
ing meetings of the Chamber, and the 
results should promote legislation for im- 
parting needed elasticity to our currency 
system. a 


....It is generally understood in Mex- 
ico that the principal object of Finance 
Minister Limantour’s trip to Europe is to 
bring about the acquisition of the Mex- 
ican Central Railway by the Mexican 
Government. 

....Dividends announced : 

Amer. Tel. & Telegraph Co., quarterly, $2 
per share, payable Oct. 15th. 

U. S. Rubber Co., quarterly, 2 per cent. Ist 
Preferred; 144 per cent. 2d Preferred, payable 
Oct. 15th. 

Guanajuato Cons. M. & M. Co., 1% per 
cent., payable Oct. 31st. 
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The Modern Laundry 


Clean water and a dry cloth, and 
presto—the collar’s clean. 

“LITHOLIN” Waterproofed 
Linen Collars and Cuffs look ex- 
actly like ordinary linen and wear 
better. 

Wriakles and frayed edges im- 
possible, 

In all the up-to-date styles, 





GOOD INCOME EL % 


on SMALL SAVINGS 





Saving accounts—large and small—in- 
vested with the Industrial Savings and Loan 
Company are yielding 5% per year. 

This is a little better than most small 
investors are receiving—but no more than 
your money should earn. 

Our business, which is conducted under 
supervision of 


NEW YORK BANKING DEPARTMENT 


does not appeal to the annenhetively inclined 
but to the careful investor see yf fair 
earnings on his savings, which will be al- 
ways available when needed. 
We are paying earnings at the rate of 
5% PER YEAR 

for each day money is left with us. Start at 
any time of the month or year—withdraw 
when you wish—no forfeiture of earnings. 
Prominent m e r- 





chants, manufacturers 





Established 13 Years 
Assets $1,750,000 


este, 


and professional men 
in all parts of the 
couutry endorse our 
methods and permit 
us to refer you to 
them. 


At collar shops or of us. KG ¢ oulaiion - paheread 
Collars 25c. Cuffs 50c, & 


THE FIBERLOID COMPANY. 
25 Waverly Place, New York. 


Industrial Savings 
and Loan Co. 
19 Times Building 
Broadway, New York 























The Sunshine Belt 
fo the Orient 
via the 








An ideal ocean voyage over semi-tropical seas 
to lands of surpassing interest. Chosen by Secre- 
tary of War Taft for his Congressional party on 


account of the speed, size and luxury of service. 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO HAWAII 
JAPAN, CHINA AND THE PHILIPPINES 





Write for literature to any R. R. ticket agent or to 


PACIFIC MAIL S&S. S. CO. 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO §f 
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QR) ) Makes the 
Load Lighter 


An ounce of grease is sometimes the only difference between profit 
and loss on a day's teaming. You know you can't afford a dry axle— 
do you know as well that Mica Axle Grease 1s the only lubncant you 
can afford? Mica Axle Grease 1s the most economical lubricant, 
because it alone possesses high lubricating property, great adhesive 
power, and long-wearing quality. Hence, the longest profitable use of 
your outfit is to be had, only when the lubricant is Mica Axle Grease. 

Mica Axle Grease contains powdered mica. This forms a smooth 
hard surface on the axle, and reduces friction, while a specially pre- 
pared mineral grease forms an effective cushioning body between axle 

; and box. Mica Axle Grease wears 
best and longest—one greasing does for 
a week's teaming. Mica Axle Grease 
saves horse power—consequently saves 
feed. Mica Axle Grease is the best 
lubricant in the world—use i and 
draw a double load. If your dealer does 
not keep Mica Axle Grease we will tell 
you one who does. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY. 


| 
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If all housewives knew as much about 
the reliability and satisfaction of im- 
proved self acting HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS as experienced 
buyers do, there would be 

no trouble in the working 

of shades. All would 

have the signature 

**Stewart Harts- 

horn,” which 








is never omitted 

from the label of the 

genuine. Sold every- 

where. Each roller per- 

fectin every detail. Wood 
Rollers. Tin Rollers. The 
Improved Hartshorn requires 
no tacks. Accept no substitute. 











225 Fourth Avenue 
CORNER 19 STREET 





) N.¥., U.S.A. 


DON’T COUGH! 


DR. HALL’S BALSAM 


Hall's Balsam is the best cough medicine that 
can be bought already prepared. 








Dr SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 


Sore EY 








LOOSE TEETH _ 
Made Sound by Eating Grape-Nuts 


Proper food nourishes every part of the body, 
because Nature selects the different materia $ 
from the food we eat, to build bone,.nerve, brain, 
muscles, teeth, etc. 

All we need is to eat the right kind of food 
slowly, chewing it well—our digestive organs take 
it up into the blood and the blood carries it all 
through the body, to every little nook and corner; 

If some one would ask you, “Is Grape- Nuts 
good for loose teeth,” you'd probably say, “No, I 
don’t see how it could be.” But a woman in 
Ontario writes: 

‘For the past two years I have used Grape- 
Nuts Food with most excellent results. It seems 
to take the place of medicine in many ways, builds 
up the nerves and restores the health generally: 

“A little Grape-Nuts taken before retiring 
soothes my nerves and gives sound sleep.” (Be- 
cause it relieves irritability of the stomach nerves, 
being a predigested food.) 

“Before I used Grape-Nuts my teeth were loose 
in the gums. They were so bad I was afraid they 
would some day all fall out. Since I have used 
Grape-Nuts I have not been bothered any more 
with loose teeth. 

“All desire for pastry has disappeared and I 
have gained in health, weight and fappiness since 
[ began to use Grape-Nuts.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich: Get the famous 
little book, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
“There’s a reason.” 


VENTRILOQUISM 


Learned by any Man or Boy at home. Small cost. Send 
today 2-cent stamp for i and proof. 
0. A. SMITH, Room 6, 2040 Knoxville Ave., Peoria, Ill. 








HOTELS, ETC. 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 334 Street 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and lith Street 
New York City 








WM. TAYLOR & SON, Preps. 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


Idylease Inn NEW JERSEY 


A MODERN HEALTH RESORT 


‘etuscocice, AN Ideal Autumn Resort 
ASTON SANITARIUM 
mental patients received. 


Select class of AF wanes Ty 


; late we ma 
Midai ber nr ci experieyre "State Hospital; visit before So 
C SPENCER KINNEY M.D Eee of 














Nth ed NG 


7 7 
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ST. PAUL AND 
MINNEAPOLIS 


The most convenient and beautiful 
trains between Chicago and the Twin 
Cities are the four fast through daily 
trains in each direction via The North- 
Western Line. 


Every provision for safety and com- 
fort en route. 


The service and equipment of the 
famous electric lighted 


NORTH-WESTERN LIMITED. 


leaving Chicago daily at 6.30 p. m. 
provide everything the railway world 


affords. 


Electric reading lamps in every berth; handsome art 
lamps in buffet-smoking and library cars; rotary fans for 
ventilation and electric curling-iron heaters in each com- 

partment and women’s dressing 
room. Brilliantly lighted reclin- 
ing chair cars and day coaches. 
Table d’hote dinner in dining 
cars. Three other fast trains leave 
Chicago daily at 9.00am, 10.00 pm 
and 3.00 am. 
The Best of Everything 


All agents sell tickets via this route, or 
you can call on or address 


W. B. KNISKERN, P.T. M.,C. & N.-W. Ry. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











GUARS UATO CONSOLIDATED MIN- 
DIVIDENDS @ MILLING COMPANY. 
Th sie = of the Guanajuato Cons cer, Mining. and 
e directors o e Guanajuato Consolidat ining an 
OFFICE OF THE : Milling Company have this day declared a dividend of 
NEW YORK DOCK COMPANY ONB, AND ONE. BALS (1% %) PER CENT. oa the out. 
standing cap stock o e company, payable October 
New York, September 15th, 1906. 31st, 1906, to stockholders of record at three o’clock P. M., 
The Board of Directors has declared a dividend of TWO October 16th, 1906. 
PER CENT. on the. Preferred Stock of the Company, y- The books of the company for the transfer A. the stock 
able Lgteber 15th to stockholders of record at the Sone (State Street Trust a any, Boston, will be 
of on October 1, 1906. closed at three o’clock P. M., October 16th, 1906, and will 
reopen November ist. ae. 
GEO. B. SPENCER, Treasurer. C. V. BR. COGSWELL, Treasurer. 


JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 
CURES THE WORST COUGHS. 
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AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELE- 
GRAPH COMPANY 

A quarterly dividend of Two Dollars per share will be 
paid on Monday, October 15, 1906, to Stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Thursday, October 4, 
1906. 

The Transfer Books will be closed from October 5 to 
October 15, 1906, both days included. 

WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


THE MANILA ELECTRIC RAILROAD 
~ LIGHTING CORPORATION 
Exchange tise)" New York, Sept. 21, 1906. 





A dividend of One Per Cent. on the-capital stock 
of this company is th , = declared, payable on the 15th 
day of October, 1906, to stockholders of record October 
10th, 1906. Stock transfer books will be closed at the 
close of business on October 9th, 1906, and will reopen 
October 16th, 1906. FREDERIC H. REED, Treasurer. 


THE NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY 
TELEPHONE COMPANY 
81 Willoughby street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
DIVIDEND NO. 92. 
regular quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF 
PER c NT. has been declared on the capital stock of this 
company, payable October 15th, 1906, to stockholders of 
reeord at the close of business October 5th 
HENRY SANGER SNOW, Treasurer. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
42 Broadway, New York, October 4th, 1906. 
The Board of Directors of the United States Rubber Com- 
ny has this day declared a quarterly dividend of Two 
er Cent. on the First Preferred Stock (including all out- 
standing ‘‘Preferred’’ Stock) and a quarterly dividend of 
One and One-Half Per Cent. on the Second Preferred Stock, 
from the net, earnings for the fiscal year negmemne April 
ist, 1906, to Stockholders of Record at 3 p. m. 
day, October 15th, 1906, payable, without Siena ®t the 
Transfer Books, October B3ist, 1906. 
JOHN J. WATSON, JR., Treasurer. 
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Security Convenience Privacy 


THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK 
214 BROADWAY 


OFFER EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES FOR THE SAFE-KEEPING OF SECURITIES. 
BOXES OF ALL SIZES AND PRICES. 


Largé, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience 
of customers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
GOLD BONDS 


Interest yable semi-annuall 
the office ofa prominent New ote 
trust company. With each bond of 
QO $500 we give a bonus of two acres 
of banana land, cleared, planted and 


brought into bearing. en harvest 
lend enet Ley the fruit t for : wy oy 
These S$ earn T acre ann ne us 
making an 18% to 30% "haventinent. 4 
Illustrated literature containing Government res, 
showing large and permanent income from these planta- 
tions, and terms upon which Bonds can be purchased, 
mailed FREE. 
Special proposition to the readers of THE INDEPENDENT. 
Write AMERICAN-HONDURAS COMPANY 


42 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 


r SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
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1906 
THe MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 
Gi OR 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 


Debentures‘and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate 





Sist YEAS 





INSURANCE 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A, G. BULLOCK, President 








January Ist, 1906 
ASSETS, . : ra ws P ° ° 808,304.60 
EET a eee ep 951,600,800 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard), . 98,643,783.60 


Cash surrender values stated in gveey, poll policy, -_ 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-F 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway 
C. W. ANDERSON @ SON, Gen. Agent. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post Office Square, BOSTON, MASS. 








GASH datsibations ‘pa c+ | ~~ ie 
istri pe policies. 
has end thereon the cash 


eurrender 
ware & ee ae See Se Seas Se 
ti chusetts Sta 


tute. 
is, rates, and values for any age sent on ap- 
gulctien ten Glia 's Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
D. F, Appel, Secretary. Wm. B.Tuener, Asst. Sec’y 


PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS LIFE 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, President 
346 Broadway, New York 








A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. It especially provides for practical 
wants. 
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COPY 
Oakland, Cal., June 16, 1906. 
Frank P. Wilson, Esy., State Agent 


Continental Ins. Co. of New York, 
Delger Block, Oakland. 
Dear Sir: 

We cannot let the occasion pass without 
thanking you for your prompt and businesslike set- 
tlement, in full, of the three policies held by us and 
issued by you covering risks on buildings, office fur- 
niture, ete., amounting to $17,000, all destroyed in 
the great fire following the earthquake in San 
Francisco, April 1 1906. 

At these times when so many different Insurance 
Companies appear to be looking for excuses for de- 
lay or non-payment of their obligations, it is re- 
freshing to find one that faces the music manfully 
and makes settlements promptly and cheerfully. 

When later we have other insurance to place we 
shall not forget the Continental. 


Yours very truly, 
GOODHALL, PERKINS & OO. 











THE BEST IS CHEAPEST 





JULY ist, 1906 
CAPITAL 


$1,000,000 


ASSETS 


$17,049,386 
LIABILITIES 
$8,526,366 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
AFTER PROVIDING FOR SAN 
FRANCISCO LOSSES 
OVER 


$8,500,000 











CONTINENTAL FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE : 
46 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
280 LaSALLE ST., CHICAGO 





1906 FIRE INSURANCE 1906 


National + Hartford 
CONNECTICUT 


Statement January 1, 1906 


Coptied eee GO... wcctasdcedsnctase $1,000,000 00 


Re-ImgepOmes. TOGREPS nc cc ccccccccsccece 3,483,034 78 
Unsettled Losses and other claims........ 507,618 70 
Seue  G 0a bea ss'caen de 4sv%ccnst<e0 2,314,305 48 


Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1906.............. $7,304,958 96 


ASF NICHOLS, President. 
R. STILL MAN, Secretary. 
H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary. 


If Niagara 
Changed Its Mind 


If Niagara’s current were to reverse, 
the rapids would instantly follow suit. 
There are inevitable sequences in every- 
thing The life insurance that insures is 
a strict sequence. A postal will bring 
you a lot of valuable information. 


The Wasbington Lite Insurance Co. 
Fobn Tatlock, President 
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MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE 


Etlantic (Mutual 
Insurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 
49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED IN 1842 





Insures Against Marine and Inland Trans- 
portation Risk and will Issue Policies 
Making Loss Payable in England 





Assets Over Twelve Miliion Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies 





The profits of the Company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre-, 
miums terminated during the year, thereby reduc- 
ing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, 1 
accordance with the Charter. 


ANTON A. RAVER, President 

et a gt ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t 
THE OHNSON, 2d. Vice-Pres't 
JAS. ¢. 1 INGSTON, 8d Vice-Pres’t 


G.: Stanton Floyd-jJones, Secretary. 
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THE GREAT DIFFERENCE IN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


is not revealed by their names nor their claims. The day before the San Francisco 
disaster, all Fire Insurance Companies seemed alike to the thoughtless; there was a 
great difference nevertheless, and when the test came, some quibbled, some defaulted, 
while others drew. on the reserve funds which they had ready for such a contingency, 
paid the large amounts due, and went right on. 

@, It is because for years the money it has received from its policyholders has been 
invested with unusual skill and care—always safe, always growing, always ready for 
the hour of need--that 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


is the strongest and staunchest Life Insurance Company in the world. Read these 
figures -as to the Mutual reserve. 

@ At the close of 1905, the Mortgage Loans amounted to $109,771,163.16, on 
which more than four and one-half millions have been received in interest during the 
year, and less than fifteen thousand dollars of interest was overdue at its close. Most 
of this trifling amount was paid in within a few days The sum of $28,198,278.84 
was loaned on the Company's policies, and $18,195,000.00 was loaned on other 
collateral, no interest whatever being overdue on either item. Bonds and Stocks 
costing $239,986,702.05 and having a market value on December 31, 1905, of 
$265,301,867.38 were held by the Company, and on this enormous amount not 
one dollar of interest was overdue and unpaid, and but one stock failed to pay a good 
dividend in 1905, this stock being that of a new company, subsequently sold at a profit 
over cost. When it is borne in mind that no such aggregation of purely investment 
securities has ever been brought together elsewhere, the absolutely clean and indeed 
perfect quality of these immense investments excites praise and wonder, felt and ex- 
pressed most strongly by those who know most as financiers of the dangers and pitfalls 
attending the care of large investments. This remarkable showing also appeals to the 
plain people whose money comes slowly, who value safety and who. understand that 
security like the above makes “‘ insurance " insurance indeed. 

@ If you would like to know for yourself the latest phases of Life Insurance, or wish 
information concerning’ any form of policy, consult our nearest agent or write direct to 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSUKANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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(Naturat 
Flavor. 


Food Products 


are not alone most convenient and economical to 
use—they are as clean, and as well cooked, and 
as thoroughly good to eat, as if prepared under 
your personal supervision in your own kitchen. 

The most enthusiastic users of the Libby 
Canned Meats are those who have visited the 
Libby Establishment. 

They know that Libby’s Famous Hygenic 
Kitchens are clean, light and airy; they know 
that the Libby Chefs are expert in the selection 
and preparation of choice meats; they know 
that every detail of the cooking and packing is 
such as to insure a product of absolute purity, 
wholesomeness and delicious flavor. 

126,000 visitors passed through the Libby 
plant in 1905. A talk with any one of them 
would convince you that the name "Libby's" 
on a can is, in the fullest sense, a reliable sign of 


Good Things to Eat. 


Every Department at Libby’s is open to the pub- 
lic every day, as it has been for the past forty years. 
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Absolutely Pure 


HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 


IN 5 LB. LOTS 28¢.A POUND 


REGULAR PRICE 33c A LB. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO TRY OUR ee 
On a sample order of $5 and upwards of Teas, Coffees, Spi 
ea cy tee Powder we rill allow you 20 per out of ana 
AY ress charges so that you ma, ae io 
quality of der eset, This is a chance that ia seldom offered t 
at less t) 





gives all a chance to purchase our g: 
prices. 





We are Selling the Best New-Crop 


S0c TEAS in the U. S. All Kinds. 
E al f Souchong, 
bm hengoade 2 Y fiyson, and nd Ueyi on. 
Good Oolongs, pa Boll and Eng. B’kfast 25c and 30c a Lb. 





We are Selling the Best 
25c COFFEE Good Coffees, 12, 15, he a tb. 
t@” All Coffees Freshly Roasted Dai 


Full line of GRO a AT almost COST. We pay all charges. 
For full particulars about this “ad” ad agers 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


O83 Vio. BOK ee 











ANY DEALER 


. OFFERS YOU 
ASUBSTITUTE 
WHEN YOU 
ASK FOR 





CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 


OVER TWO HUNDRED STYLES 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


LOOK FOR THE NAME AND THE 
MOULDED RUBBER BUTTON 


GtoORnGE Frost Co., Maxens, BOSTON, MASS., U.G.A. 











The Mennen Caddie 
offers instant relief from chaps 
and skin roughness which keen 
fall winds bring toout of door folks, 
MENNEN’S BORATED 
TALCUM POWDER 
soothes and heals all chafing and 
chapping, and is put upin non- 
refillable box—Mennen’s face on 
the cover guarantees it’s genuine, 
For sale everywhere, or by 
mail for 25 cts, 








